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Honolulu 
group  buys 
papors  in 
W.  Virginia 


Libei  appeals 
in  high  eouri 
lesi  doclrine 
of  Times  case 


If  Holt  says  it’s  safe  to  drink  the 
water,  it’s  safe  to  drink  the  water. 


In  Manila  last  week,  Kermit  Holt,  Chicago  Tribune 
travel  editor,  did  it  again!  He  won  the  Pacific  Area  T ravel 
Association’s  top  award  for  his  in-depth  articles  on 
Japan’s  Expo  ’70. 

An  old  hand  at  collecting  such  kudos.  Holt  also 
won  top  honors  in  ’62  and  ’65. 

Nobody  is  more  savvy  than  our  veteran  travel  edi¬ 
tor  at  bringing  home  the  feel  of  faraway  places.  His  lively 
reports,  laced  with  advice  and  salted  with  wit,  are  good 
reasons  why  the  Chicago  Tribune  travel  section  is  so 
rewarding  to  so  many  readers,  and  advertisers,  through¬ 
out  Mid  America. 


V<IIa 


Why  did  Susan  go 
to  Paris? 


The  San  Antonio  Light 
sent  her  there. 

That’s  why. 


it  was  a  malirr  of  noblesse  oblige. 


You  see,  when  The  Light  look  the  first  steps  to 
organize  a  local  campaign  to  appeal  for  humane 
treatment  of  San  Antonio's  prisoners  of  war  in 
.North  Viet  Nam  and  Southeast  Asia,  award¬ 
winning  reporter  Susan  Bauernfeind 
was  assigned  to  cover  the  project. 

The  campaign  was  an  overwhelming  success.  More 
than  a  half  million  citizens  signed 
petitions  and  letters  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation  in  Paris. 

And  when  a  delegation  of  citizens  was  selected  to 

deliver  the  petitions  and  letters  to  Paris  it  seemed 

only  natural  that  The  Light  send 

Susan  along.  She  was  the  only  local  reporter  to 

make  the  trip.  U'e  also  paid  for  the  trip 

and  expenses  of  one  delegate. 


As  we  said,  noblesse  oblige. 


In  San  Antonio  people  depend  on  The  Light  to  gel 
things  done. 

.Maybe  that's  another  good  reason  why 


2  out  of  3  readers  of 
San  Antonio  newspapers 
read  The  Light* 


Stndlinger 
Readership  Study 
September.  1968 


TEXAS 


Nationally  Represented  by 
Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 


T  Announcing 

the  fourteenth  annual 
ij  American  Bar  Association 

GAVEL  AWARDS 


Each  year  since  the  inception  of 
this  program  in  1957  an  increasing 
number  of  entries  are  received  in  the 
ABA  Silver  Gavel  awards  competition. 

Why?  Because  ABA  Silver  Gavels 
have  become  established  as  the  pres¬ 
tige  recognition  by  the  legal  profession 
to  writers,  pubi  ishers,  broadcasters  and 
producers  for  excellence  in  journalism. 
ABA  Silver  Gavels  are  displayed  with 
well-deserved  pride  in  the  lobbies, 
offices  and  board  rooms  of  many 
news  and  entertainment  media 
throughout  the  country. 

Awards  will  be  presented  by  the 


president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  a  Gavel  Awards  luncheon  in 
New  York  this  July.  More  than  1,000 
lawyers,  judges,  government  officials 
and  bar  executives  will  attend  to 
honor  the  media. 

Creative  materials  published,  broad¬ 
cast  or  released  between  February  15, 
1970  and  February  15, 1971  are  eligible 
for  consideration.  Entry  rules  and 
further  information  can  be  obtained 
by  writing:  Gavel  Awards  Coordinator, 
American  Bar  Association,  1155  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60637. 


Gavel  Awards  Classifications 


Newspapers 

I:  50,000  circulation  or  under 
II:  50,000  to  200,000 
111:  200,000  to  500,000 
IV:  500,000  or  over 

Newspaper  Magazine  Supplements 

I:  200,000  and  under 
1 1 :  200,000  to  500,000 
III:  500,000  and  over 

Television 

I:  Network  programs 
II:  Network  owned  or 

affiliated  station  programs 
III:  Independent  station  programs 
IV:  Educational  station  programs 


Radio 

I;  Network  programs 
II;  Network  owned  or 

affiliated  station  programs 
III;  Independent  station  programs 

Magazines 

I:  200,000  circulation  or  under 
II:  200,000  to  1,000,000 
III;  1,000,000  and  over 

Motion  Pictures 

I:  Theatrical  release 
II;  Television  release 

Other  Media 

Wire  Services  and  Syndicates 
Book  Publishers 


1971  Gavel  Awards— Entry  Deadline  April  1st 
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CATCH-lines 

By  Ijenora  Williamson 

CAN  SPRING  BE  FAR  BEHIND?  From  Arch  Napier  of 
Albuquerque  comes  a  Groundhog  Day  story  amid  notes  about 
characters  who  make  a  hobby  of  visiting  newsrooms.  A  gentle¬ 
man  building  a  wild  animal  farm  used  to  frequent  the  newsroom 
while  Arch  was  with  the  Elmira  (N'.Y.)  Advertiser.  This  par¬ 
ticular  February  1  on  the  eve  of  Groundhog  Day,  the  man 
arrived,  a  flimsy  box  under  his  arm.  and  announced  “Hey,  I  just 
bought  a  five-foot  rattlesnake.”  The  entire  news  staff  rose  as  a 
body  and  flung  itself  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room.  And 
remained.  The  fellow  shouted  apologies.  “I  don't  have  the  snake 
here''  patting  the  box.  “This  is  just  a  little  ole  groundhog  for 
(irouiulhog  Day.’  Subsequently,  Arch  would  have  us  believe, 
the  animal  endeared  himself  to  all  but  the  editor  upon  whose 
desk  he  made  a  puddle. 

■»  *  * 

TELLING  IT  LIKE  IT  WAS — When  debate  on  the  school 
budget  in  Keyport,  N.J.,  resulted  in  strong  language  and  various 
invitations  for  members  “to  step  outside,”  the  new  weekly  Bay- 
shore  Independent,  published  in  Matawan.  headed  its  story: 
“School  board  splits  over  #%*&!  budget.” 

*  *  * 

HANGING  UP  HIS  DAILY  COLUMN  “By  A1  Blanchard” 
in  the  Detroit  News,  A1  made  a  few  observations  on  its  life  of 
two  years,  four  months  and  20  days,  figuring  he’d  used  some 
450,000  words.  “.  .  .  all  of  those  words  contained  wisdom, 
profundity  and  sage  counsel.  And  if  only  they  had  received 
proper  respect,  the  world  would  now'  be  right,  and  I  would  be 
immortaliz^  with  my  picture  hanging  in  some  public  hall.  At 
least  1  surmise  that  was  what  was  meant  when  occasionally 
readers  would  write  in  to  suggest  I  should  be  recipient  of  a 
public  hanging  .  . 

*  *  * 

WHO,  WHAT,  WHEN  AND  WHERE— A  stor>'  in  “Tomb¬ 
stone  Excavations”  columns  of  the  Tombstone  (Ariz.)  Epitaph, 
under  “70  Years  Ago”  follows  in  its  entirety:  “Sheriff  Lewis, 
expected  to  leave  yesterday  morning  for  Yuma,  taking  B  .  .  . 
M  .  .  w'ho  was  sentenced  to  serve  7  years  in  the  territorial 
prison,  having  been  convicted  of  an  assault  to  kill,  at  the  recent 
term  of  the  district  court,  was  delayed  on  account  of  the  serious 
illness  of  his  son,  w'as  able  to  get  away  this  morning.” 

*  *  * 

THERE  WAS  A  BRIEF  EXCHANGE  between  the  AP  for¬ 
eign  desk  and  the  Saigon  bureau.  In  coverage  of  food  distribu¬ 
tion  changes  in  South  Vietnam,  the  name  of  a  specific  w'heat 
t>'pe  W'as  troublesome,  and  the  desk  sent  this  message  off  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world:  “IF  HAVE  FURTHER  REFERENCE 
ITS  BULGUR  WHEAT— NOT  BULGAR.”  To  which  Saigon 
responded:  “AGREED:  TO  SAY  BULGAR  IN  WHEAT  IS 
VULGUR.” 

*  *  * 

KISSES  AND  THRE.\TS  WERE  FLYING  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  January'  15  vote  of  the  National  Press  Club  to  admit 
women  journalists.  Judith  Martin  {Washington  Post)  reported 
a  scene  in  the  men’s  bar  following  the  vote  as  she  and  three 
other  women  reporters  gathered  to  sip  beer.  As  they  were  being 
kissed  and  hugged  by  some  jubilant  club  members,  Ralph  de 
Toledano,  one  of  the  losers  in  the  great  debate,  declared  their 
presence  was  premature  since  house  rules  had  not  yet  been 
changed  to  conform  with  the  constitutional  amendment.  The 
girls  asked  for  a  ruling  on  whether  they  could  finish  their 
drinks;  James  Stordes  of  McGraw-Hill  so  ruled  and  also  offered 
to  punch  de  Toledano.  Other  pro  and  con  statements  were 
carried  by  the  Po-st  in  a  side  bar — no  pun  intended. 

*  *  * 

“AS  I  HAVE  MADE  MY  SHARE  OF  BLOOPERS  in  the 
past,  I  am  quite  proud  to  see  that  my  son,  Scott,  is  following 
in  my  foot  steps,”  writes  Norman  S.  White  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Riesel  (Texas)  Rustler.  Fellow  students  at  the  local  high  school 
thought  Scott’s  writing  had  really  “gone  to  pot”  when  they 
read  his  headline  over  a  story  on  the  upcoming  drug  informa¬ 
tion  sessions  at  the  school:  “Students  to  Spend  Day  on  Drugs.” 


JANUARY 

31-Feb.  12 — API  seminar  for  sports  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

FEBRUARY 

4-6 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

4-6 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Seminar.  Penn  Harris 
Motor  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

6- 7 — Retail  Advertising  Conference.  Ambassador  Hotel,  Chicago. 

7- 10 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Durham's 
Hotel,  Durhar",  N.C. 

9-10 — Computer  Users  in  Graphic  Arts.  Howard  Johnson  Motor  Lodge. 
Civic  Center,  New  Orleans. 

11-13 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Columbia-Sheraton,  Columbia. 
11-13 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus. 
M-13 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Parliament  House  Motor  Hotel,  Birm¬ 
ingham. 

13- 15 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Arlington 
Hotel,  Hot  Springs  Ark. 

14- 16— N  ew  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Park  Sheraton  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

14-26— API  seminar  for  Sunday  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

18- 20- — Georgia  Press  Institute.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

19- 20 — West  Texas  Press  Association.  Sul  Ross  College,  Alpine,  Texas. 

19-20 — Oregon  Press  Conference.  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene. 

19-21 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Baltimore. 

19- 21 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  and 
National  Telephone  Supervisors  School.  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

20 —  Colorado  AP  Association.  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

20- 21 — Texas  Press  Association  web  offset  seminar.  Holiday  Inn,  Beaumont. 

21- 23 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 24 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop  for  newspaper  librarians.  University  of 
Texas.  Austin. 

22- 23 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Sheraton-Plaza, 
Boston. 

28-March  12 — API  seminar  for  Sunday  and  Weekend  newspaper  editors. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

MARCH 

4-9 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Paraisio-Marriott  Hotel,  Aca¬ 
pulco,  Mexico. 

7-9 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western).  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

7-9 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas. 

7-10 — INCFO-NPRA  seminar  on  compensation  practices.  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Atlanta. 

10- 13 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Chalfonte-Had- 
don  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

11- 13 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

12- 13 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolines.  Hotel  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Raleigh,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

13- 14 — Texas-New  Mexico  AP  Managing  Editors.  Downtown  Holiday  Inn, 
El  Paso. 

13- 15 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Muehlebach. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

14- 26— API  seminar  for  publishers,  editors  and  chief  news  executives.  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  City. 

17-18 — Penney-Missouri  honors  conference.  Columbia,  Mo. 

17- 19 — Composition  Systems  seminar.  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

18- 20 — New  York  Press  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

18- 20 — North  &  East  Texas  Press  Association.  Contessa  Inn,  Longview. 

19- 21 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Leamington,  Minneapolis. 
25-26 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Institute.  Molly  Pitcher 

Inn,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 

25- 27 — National  Newspaper  Association  government  workshop.  Washington, 
D.C. 

26- 27 — Texas  Press  Association  mechanical  conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
University.  Huntsville. 

26-27 — Hoosler  State  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

28-April  9 — API  seminar  for  investigative  reporters.  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

3 1 -April  2 — Georgia  Press  Association.  News  workshop.  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens. 
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PEPSI-CQU 


It’s  not  much  to  look  at.  But  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  before  Thanksgiving,  this  apron  is 
the  most  flattering  thing  a  St.  Louisan  can  wear. 

For  the  privilege  of  wearing  it,  one  has  to  become  an 
Old  Newsboy,  which  means  arising  early,  standing 
on  a  windy  street  corner  and  selling  the  Globe— with 
every  cent  going  to  local  children’s  agencies. 

Last  year,  8700  volunteers  collected  $102,000— a  record 
since  Old  Newsboy  Day  was  started  by  the  Globe  14  years  ago. 
It  has  been  used  to  purchase  everything  from  wheel  chairs 
and  medical  equipment  to  pianos  and  movie  projectors. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  thing  it  provides  is  something  that 
money  cannot  buy:  proof  each  year  that  the  people  of  St.  Louis 
do  care  about  the  deserving  children  in  our  community. 


This  is  relevance. 


A  Newhouse  Newspaper— A  member  of  Newspaper  l. 


Editor  6l 

Roberf  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 


Byline  judgment 

There  was  a  time  when  a  Inline  was  a  nierii  l)a(lge.  1  hen  came  the 
(lav  when  a  Inline  was  a  siihstitnte  for  a  pay  raise.  And  a  little  while 
later  newsroom  wags  and  wits  said  a  byline  was  insurance  against  being 
blamed  for  something  you  didn't  write.  Now  the  byline  is  so  common 
and  cheap  that  manv  editors  don’t  even  stop  to  evaluate  it.  readers 
pav  little  attention  to  it,  and  some  reporters  write  down  their  byline 
Irefore  thev  begin  the  storv.  Oldtimers  still  sav  the  first  h\line  is  the 
onlv  one  that  counted. 

On  the  j)remise  that  the  hvline  still  is  a  svmhol  of  somelhiiig.  the 
Newspaper  Cinild  has  been  striving  for  agrecmients  “in  the  area  of 
professional  standards”  that  would  prohibit  use  of  a  reporter’s  byline 
if  he  ])rotestecl  err  if  there  is  “substantive  change  or  alteration  in  his 
copv.”  This  attitude  toward  hvlines  led  to  a  legal  precedent  in  the 
case  of  a  Ballimorc  Evening  Sun  reporter,  Mrs.  Sandra  Grant  Parshall, 
who  sought  an  injunction  to  keep  her  name  off  a  series  of  ait  ides  she 
had  written  about  ntirsing  homes. 

This  particular  lawsuit,  which  Mrs.  Parshall  lost,  may  never  go  any 
farther  on  appeal  hut  it  stands  as  the  first  example  of  what  an  outsider, 
a  Circuit  Court  judge,  thinks  about  bylines  in  journalism.  “f)ne  need 
onlv  to  go  to  Webster’s  Collegiate  Dirtiona}-\."  said  judge  James  .\. 
Perrott.  to  find  an  editor  is  one  who  edits  manuscript  for  the  ])urposes 
of  pulilication.”  Mrs.  Parshall,  he  found,  submitted  her  manuscript 
for  editing  hv  the  appropriate  authorities  and  now  she  contended  that 
the  editing  distorted  her  reporting  “to  the  point  where  it  is  no  longer 
representative  of  her  work.”  In  legal  language,  the  judge  said,  that 
amounts  to  “pride  of  authorship,”  hut,  he  added,  “exactlv  what  had 
been  changed  or  added  is  a  mysterv  to  this  court,”  except  for  the 
deletion  of  the  names  of  the  nursing  homes  which  was  done  on  advice 
of  counsel  to  jirotect  against  libel  actions — “a  perfectlv  plausible 
reason.” 

“It  is  the  o|)inion  of  this  court,”  judge  Perron  ruled,  “that  it  is.  in 
fact,  the  lunction  of  the  editor  to  delete  material  that  is  not  accurate, 
to  delete  material  that  might  be  actionable  at  law.  to  make  certain 
grammatical  corrections,  and  to  make  additions  or  deletions  when  an 
iinestigation  reveals  that  the  reporter’s  information  was  “either  in¬ 
accurate  or  only  partially  accurate.”  In  conclusion,  the  judge  held,  a 
reporter  does  not  have  a  ptopertv  right  in  his  name  on  an  at  tide 
which  fairlv  represents  his  work. 

Graciously,  the  judge  added:  “Mrs.  Parshall  is  an  em])love,  a  re¬ 
porter.  I  am  sure  in  the  future  she  will  be  a  great  literars  figure. 
Todav  she  is  a  reporter.  She  must  therefore  fulfill  her  assignment, 
submit  her  material  and  let  it  be  edited  just  the  same  as  has  been  the 
practice  at  the  Sunpaj)ers  for  all  other  newsjjaper  reporters.” 

There  being  no  restrictive  clause  in  the  Sunpa|x;rs’  guild  contract 
concerning  use  of  hvlines,  that  judgment  stands  and  warrants  deeper 
study  l)y  legal  minds.  Meanwhile,  consider  the  saving  in  wire  time 
and  the  increase  in  ccHuposing  room  productivitv  if  all  bylines  were 
eliminated. 
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letters 

FREE  ADVICE 

Recently  I  attended  a  newspaper  work¬ 
shop  sponsored  by  a  state  newspaper  pub- 
Ibhers  association. 

In  one  of  the  best  sessions,  of  the  20 
persons  in  the  audience,  only  four  were 
publishers  or  newsmen.  One  of  these  was 
the  chairman  of  the  workshop.  This  was 
an  excellent  session.  One  speaker  was  the 
vicepresident  of  one  of  the  nation’s  leading 
newspapers  and  another  was  a  top  re¬ 
porter.  This  session  was  most  relevant  to 
the  small  daily  as  well  as  weekly  groups 
and  large  dailies. 

These  and  other  sessions  were  packed 
with  information  of  real  value  to  publish¬ 
ers  and  editors. 

These  sessions  offered  advise,  council 
and  material,  for  which  newspapers  cur¬ 
rently  pay  me  a  substantial  fee  for  my 
consulting  services.  Here  this  counsel  was 
being  offered  for  nothing  and  there  were 
few  takers. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  that  I  can 
cite.  Several  years  ago  I  arranged  for  a 
speaker  to  appear  at  a  state’s  annual  pub¬ 
lisher’s  convention.  This  gentleman,  who 
is  usually  paid  $60  an  hour,  flew  500  miles 
to  the  meeting.  He  volunteered  his  services, 
except  for  his  expenses.  Unfortunately 
there  were  no  more  than  30  newspapermen 
in  the  audience.  True,  there  were  other  ses¬ 
sions  going  on  at  the  same  time,  but  I 
noted  that  they  too  lacked  an  audience. 

Yes,  there  are  so  many  seminars  and 
meetings  that  you  can’t  attend  them  all. 
Yes,  some  of  the  conventions  and  meetings 
do  not  really  offer  what  you  are  interested 
in  at  every  session. 

True,  some  of  these  sessions  could  be 
improved  substantially,  even  though  I  know 
that  committees  and  staffs  work  very  hard 
to  set  up  excellent  programs. 

Well,  1  guess  I  need  not  write  any  fur¬ 
ther  because  the  moral  of  this  letter  is 
obvious. 

Hekman  Silverman 

I.afayette,  California 

*  *  * 

IDEA  FOR  CONTEST 

Why  is  it  than  none  of  the  newspaper 
writing  contests  ever  include  a  categorx’ 
for  entertainment  and  show  business 
stories?  Sports,  women’s  news,  urban  af¬ 
fairs,  columns — articles  from  every  branch 
of  our  profession  except  this  one  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  their  own  categories. 

Though  show  business  features  are  not 
specifically  excluded,  there  seems  to  be 
an  unspoken  feeling  that  since  the  subject 
of  an  in-depth  entertainment  feature  is  a 
well-known  person,  the  writer  has  a  built- 
in  “reader  interest”  advantage.  This,  na¬ 
turally,  may  lead  judges  to  give  more  con¬ 
sideration  to  local  angle  stories. 

Some  of  the  best  newspaper  writing 
done  today  appears  on  the  amusement 
I  pages.  It  is  regrettable  that  these  excellent 

I  stories  and  writers  have  no  real  contest 

*  market.  I  strongly  urge  competition  spon- 

I  sors  to  consider  these  suggestions. 

'  .\nn  M.  Bierkield 

Boston,  Mass. 

1  {The  writer  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Boston 

Record-American  and  Sunday  Advertiser.) 

1  EDITOR&PUBLISHERfor 


GERMAN  PAPER 
Re  your  Ethnic  Press-IV  (January  16)  : 
Since  joining  the  financially  hard- 
pressed,  hard-working  ranks  of  publishers 
of  “American  Weeklies  in  the  German 
Language”  more  than  three  years  ago,  I 
found  your  “Dim  Future  of  German  Pa¬ 
pers”  interesting  reading. 

It’s  true,  in  1900  there  were  more  than 
700  such  papers;  now  there  are  less  than 
a  dozen  worth  mentioning  but  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  Washington  Journal  will  be 
around  come  year  2001  and  join  such  fine, 
illustrous  and  professional  company  like 
Aufbau  or  StaatsZeitung. 

For  us  at  the  Journal  it’s  more  than 
just  a  job  to  get  the  paper  out  every 
week.  It  involves  the  German  language,  a 
heritage,  but  most  of  all  a  tradition  of 
112  years  publishing  in  Washington,  D.C., 
older  than  the  giant  Washington  Post. 
And  we  do  have  our  “scoops.”  We  are 
American  business  enterprises  and  do  not 
get  any  financial  or  moral  support  from 
Bonn.  We  are  American  papers  but  tra¬ 
ditionally  printed  in  German. 

Please  add  to  your  “German  Publica¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States”  under  “District 
of  Columbia:” 

WASHINGTON  JOURNAL  (1859) 
Published  by  Washington  Journal,  Inc. 
Publisher-Editor:  Gerald  R.  Kainz. 

3132  M  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

Gerald  R.  Kainz 

Washington,  D.C. 

*  *  * 

AUTHORITY 

As  I  understand  Prof.  Barron  (E&P. 
Jan.  16)  he  would  move  toward  news  and 
editorial  control  by  staff  members  who 
presently  “dance  to  the  publisher’s  tune” 
because  they  “can’t  afford  mutiny.”  This 
system  would  withdraw'  authority  from 
the  publisher  whose  “greed  and  malevo¬ 
lence”  enable  him  to  “con  a  community 
into  blessing  those  public  conditions  that 
sustain  his  private  affluence  and  power.” 
Assuming  Prof.  Barron  has  accurately  as¬ 
sessed  the  ethical  standards  of  these  two 
groups,  it  is  difficult  to  discern  the  dif¬ 
ference.  There  is  a  distinct  possibility  he 
has,  by  inference  at  least,  libeled  both. 
In  his  laudable  effort  to  improve  an  ad¬ 
mittedly  imperfect  institution  it  may  be 
suggested  he  try  again. 

Frank  Ford 

Evansville,  Ind. 

(The  writer  is  a  retired  editor  in  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  group.) 

*  *  * 

ON  BARRON  GROUND 

\\  hat  w  e  really  need  are  more  men  w  ho 
think  and  write  like  John  Barron  (E&P 
January  16)  so  we  can  thoroughly  confuse 
the  young  people  of  this  country  who  are 
today  attending  his  and  other  journalism 
schools. 

I  marvel  .  .  .  not  only  at  the  lofty  lan¬ 
guage  this  gentleman  employs  in  his  letter 
but  at  his  theme  which  seems  to  sav  that 
a  publisher  because  he  is  a  publisher  is 
suspect  but  a  reporter  or  “non  publisher” 
newsman  is  pure  as  gold 

Is  this  what  our  journalism  students  are 
being  fed? 

Arthur  J.  Keeney 

Houston,  Texas 


WORKING-VACATION 

My  idea  has  no  doubt  been  thought  of 
before  and  perhaps  discarded  as  imprac¬ 
tical.  Or  maybe  it  exists  and  I  just  haven’t 
heard  about  it. 

But  how  about  a  national  working-vaca¬ 
tion  plan? 

What  I  have  in  mind  is  some  sort  of  a 
clearing  house  for  newsmen  who  would 
be  interested  in  spending  their  vacation 
time  working  for  a  newspaper  or  wire  serv¬ 
ice  in  some  other  part  of  the  country. 

An  Oregonian  might  be  interested  in 
spending  two  weeks  on  the  wire  desk  of 
some  paper  in  Louisiana.  Or  a  New  York 
City  man  might  appreciate  the  chance  to 
put  in  two  weeks  on  a  small  city  daily  in 
the  West. 

It  would  accomplish  several  things: 
newsmen  unable  to  afford  a  vacation  to 
some  far-off  spot  would  be  able  to  swing  it 
this  w'ay.  One  could  take  his  family  along, 
probably  have  sufficient  time  to  sight  see, 
and  make  enough  money  to  cover  most  of 
the  cost  of  the  trip,  although  this  obviously 
would  vary  with  the  size  of  the  family  and 
its  tastes  in  food  and  lodging.  The  plan 
would  also  give  newsmen  an  opportunity 
to  see  how  life  is  elsewhere,  to  determine 
if  the  grass  is  any  greener,  without  going 
to  a  lot  of  trouble.  The  man’s  present  em¬ 
ployer  might  come  out  the  winner  in  many 
cases,  as  his  employe  found  he  really  liked 
it  best  where  he  was. 

I’ve  had  the  idea  off  and  on  for  some 
time  and  would  be  interested  in  hearing 
comment  on  it  from  readers  of  E&P. 

Cleve  Twitchell 

Medford,  Ore. 

(The  writer  is  news  editor  of  the  Med¬ 
ford  Mail  Tribune.) 


Short  Takes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  M  left  Thursday  on  a 
ten-day  motor  trip.  Their  two  daughters 
are  starving  with  relatives  during  their 
absence. — .Milford  (Ind.)  Mail-Journal. 

♦  *  * 

Two  men  were  uninjured,  one  criti¬ 
cally.  when  a  stalled  car  they  w’ere 
[lushing  was  rammed  by'  another. — San 
Franciaco  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

stt  ♦  ♦ 

U.S.  District  Judge  X  F  ,  Grand 
Rapids,  granted  a  preliminary’  infunc¬ 
tion  which  prevents  officials  in  a  high 
school  from  continuing  to  suspend  G 
M  . — Saginaw  (Mich.)  Xetvs. 

*  >is  * 

M  grew  up  in  the  Prepression,  the 
son  of  a  Dust  decorated  bomber  pilot. — 
Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today. 

*  *  * 

HEADLINE:  Residents  of  Island  To 
Harass  Navel  Exercises. — Neenah-Men- 
anha  (Wise.)  Daily  Northwestern. 

-k  ig 

Eleven-week-old  A  F  must  have 
kidnap  transplant  and  has  undergone 
14  treatments. — Clarksburg  (W.  Va  ) 
Telegram. 

*  *  « 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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Sail  with  them.  And  sell  to  more 
than  a  third  of  all  major  U.S. corporation  executives. 

They’re  the  people  who  readThe  NewYorkTimes. 


January  30,  1971 
Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Coping  with  readers’  gripes 
becomes  task  for  specialists 


In  the  newsrooms  of  many 
newspapers  criticism  begins  at 
home.  Usually  it  is  a  case  of  a 
reporter  or  editor  being  bawled 
out  by  a  superior  after  someone 
in  the  reading  public  has  com¬ 
plained  of  unfair  treatment  or 
lack  of  objectivity.  The  “Win¬ 
ners  and  Sinners”  approach  in¬ 
stituted  at  the  Netv  York  Times 
a  decade  ago  has  inspired  much 
imitation,  formalizing  systemat¬ 
ic  self-examination  in  the  office. 

Now  there  is  growing  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  attempt  to  keep 
accuracy  and  fairness  foremost 
among  the  virtues  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  being  broadened  to 
reach  out  to  the  public.  In  some 
cases  it  is  an  adjunct  of  the 
public  service  “Help”  and  “Ac¬ 
tion”  departments;  in  others 
there  is  a  standing  invitation  to 
readers  to  register  complaints 
and  point  out  errors  in  news 
stories  w'here  they  are  familiar 
with  the  facts.  The  latter  ar¬ 
rangement  supersedes  the  let- 
ters-to-the-editor  machinery. 

Editors  being  anxious  to  cope 
with  the  so-called  credibility 
gap  between  the  press  and  its 
public,  E&P  has  i-ounded  up 
here  some  cunrent  examples  of 
variations  on  the  systems  that 
have  been  in  vogue  with  at  least 
a  few  newspapers  for  a  long 
time. 


BUREAU  OF  ACCURACY 

Since  1945,  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  and  the  Minneapolis 
Star  have  provided  direct  access 
to  senior  editors  for  individuals 


sidered  by  a  senior  editor  and, 
■when  necessary,  corrections  are 
published. 

In  addition,  each  bureau  soli¬ 
cits  comments  from  persons 
named  in  staff-written  news  sto¬ 
ries.  Individuals  named  in  the 
stories,  selected  at  random  each 
day,  receive  questionnaires,  with 
clippings  attached,  and  are  in¬ 
vited  to  comment  on  the  ac¬ 
curacy,  fairness  and  adequacy 
of  news  reports. 

Reader’s  referee 

The  tw’o  basic  functions  of 
the  Tribune’s  Bureau  of  Ac¬ 
curacy  and  Fair  Play  and  the 
Star’s  Reader’s  Referee  are  ex¬ 
tensions  of  the  newspapers’  ob¬ 
jectives  of  publishing  accurate 
and  impartial  news  reports,  re¬ 
sponsible  editorial  opinions  and 
varied  comments  by  columnists 
— both  local  and  syndicated — 
and  the  public. 

Complaints  addressed  to  the 
Star’s  Reader’s  Referee  are 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Rob¬ 
ert  W,  Smith,  editor;  Daniel  M. 
Upham,  associate  editor;  Robert 
C.  King,  managing  editor; 
Harold  Chucker,  editorial  edi¬ 
tor,  or  Lee  Canning,  assistant 
managing  editor. 

Bureau  of  Accuracy  and  Fair 
Play  complaints  are  looked  into 
by  Bower  Hawthorne,  editor; 
Wallace  Allen,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  or  Leonard  Inskip,  editorial 
editor. 

City,  news  and  assistant  edi¬ 
tors  may  also  be  consulted  dur¬ 


ing  the  course  of  investigations 
of  readers’  complaints. 

Persons  to  receive  question¬ 
naires  concerning  accuracy  of 
news  reports  are  selected  by 
Upham  for  the  Star,  and  by 
Ralph  Mueller,  executive  assis¬ 
tant  for  the  Tribune.  They  each 
report  approximately  60%  re¬ 
turn,  and  that  most  respondents 
feel  they  have  been  treated 
fairly.  Misspellings,  incorrect 
titles  and  misleading  headlines 
constitute  the  majority  of  com¬ 
plaints. 

Returned  questionnaires  are 
routed  by  each  bureau  to  top 
editors. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  VOICE 

The  phone  in  Del  Marth’s 
office  at  the  Times  Publishing 
Company,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
rings  often. 

Del  Marth  is  “The  People’s 
Voice”  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  Evening  Independent. 
The  public  has  a  direct  phone 
line  to  Marth — no  switchboard 
or  secretary  stands  between  him 
and  the  public. 

Readers  call  Marth  with  com¬ 
plaints,  suggestions  and  opin¬ 
ions  about  news  and  advertising 
at  these  two  newspapers.  Calls 
come  at  the  rate  of  40  per  day, 
in  addition  to  about  10  letters 
daily  directed  to  Marth’s  atten¬ 
tion. 

“Without  exception  readers 
have  been  very  receptive  to  this 
project,”  says  Marth.  “They 


Del  Marfh 

take  the  attitude  that  I’m  one  of 
them  even  though  they  know  I 
sit  behind  a  desk  at  The  Times 
Publishing  Company.” 

Many  readers  have  expressed 
pleasant  surpri.se  at  being  able 
to  call  a  large  company  and  talk 
to  someone  wffio  can  get  action 
for  them. 

Comment  included 

Each  day,  if  there  are  enough 
calls  of  general  interest  to  war¬ 
rant  it,  “The  People’s  Voice” 
column  is  printed  in  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  both  newspapers, 
giving  reader  comment  and 
sometimes  Marth’s  reply. 

Callers  have  commented  on 
small  print  in  advertising,  in¬ 
correct  spellings,  errors  in  facts 
in  news  stories,  opinions  on  the 
slant  or  advisability  of  printing 
some  articles.  Mistakes  are  ad- 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


who  question  the  accuracy  or 
fairness  of  new's  reports  or  edi¬ 
torials. 

In  that  year,  when  both  news¬ 
papers  were  under  a  single  edi¬ 
tor,  the  Bureau  of  Accuracy 
and  Fair  Play  w'as  established 
to  deal,  quickly  and  courteously, 
■with  readers’  complaints.  After 
completion  of  the  separation  of 
the  news  and  editorial  staffs  in 
1967,  the  Tribune  retained  the 
Bureau  of  Accuracy  and  Fair 
Play,  and  the  Star  established 
the  Reader’s  Referee. 

Individuals  or  organizations 
who  feel  they  have  been  treated 
unfairly  or  inaccurately  in  the 
news  or  editorial  columns  are 
referred  to  the  appropriate  bu¬ 
reau.  Their  complaints  are  con- 


“DIRTY”  PICTURES 


The  North  Dade  Journal  of  North  Miami, 
Florida  startled  its  readers  when  it  pub¬ 
lished  an  appeal  on  its  front  page  for 
dirty  pictures. 

The  Journal  went  on  to  state  that  it 
would  pay  for  the  pictures.  The  photogra¬ 
pher  would  receive  $5  for  any  picture  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  inside  of  the  paper  and  $10 
for  any  pictures  published  on  the  front 
page. 

The  pictures  were  to  show  unnecessary 
debris  or  pollution  within  the  circulation 
area  of  the  Journal.  This  was  the  news¬ 
paper’s  way  to  alerting  its  readers  and  the 
city  officials  to  the  growing  problems  in  the 
area. 

The  picture  is  printed  and  the  address 
is  spelled  out  in  detail.  If  it  is  possible  to 
list  the  source  of  the  pollution,  the  news¬ 


paper  goes  ahead  and  gives  all  the  details 
so  the  readers  and  the  parties  who  own  the 
polluted  area  can  take  action. 

The  program  is  involving  several  in  the 
community  and  is  far  more  effective  than 
if  the  newspaper  sent  a  professional  cam¬ 
eraman  out  to  take  the  pictures. 

It  has  also  given  the  citizens  of  the  town 
a  pictorial  outlet  through  which  they  can 
air  their  gripes.  If  the  situation  is  over¬ 
whelming  to  the  reader,  he  begs  or  bor¬ 
rows  a  camera  to  record  the  conditions 
which  is  far  more  effective  than  the  letters 
to  editors  and  town  officials. 

The  data  that  is  collected  along  with  the 
photographs  are  being  held  to  check  prog¬ 
ress  on  the  clean  up  or  to  see  if  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  being  ignored  and  are  getting 
worse. 
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People’s  voice 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


mitted  and  candidly  corrected 
by  Marth.  Advertisers  are 
named.  Story  suggestions  re¬ 
ceive  attention  from  editors. 

“The  People’s  Voice”  received 
its  beginning  in  early  November 
when  Times  Chairman  of  the 
Board  Nelson  Poynter  gave  a 
speech  to  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Poynter  said,  “Editor  and 
reader  need  a  hot  line  to  build 
mutual  confidence  which  will 
make  the  press  a  more  effective 
instrument  for  building  a  more 
responsive  government  and  soci¬ 
ety.” 

For  fair  play 

The  idea  was  there — and  Del 
Marth  seemed  the  ideal  choice 
for  the  job.  Marth  has  spent  14 
years  with  Times  Publishing 
Company,  first  as  a  reporter  in 
the  Bradenton  Bureau,  then  as 
bureau  chief  there.  Marth’s 
next  assignment  was  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times,  then  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Independent 
and,  most  recently,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Times. 

Marth  is  now  assistant  to 
President  and  Editor  Donald  K. 
Baldwin,  who  says  of  this  pro¬ 
ject:  “Our  goal  is  simple — to 
achieve  maximum  accuracy  and 
fair  play  in  our  newspapers  for 
the  benefit  of  all  of  our  read¬ 
ers.” 

Answer  Desk,  a  reader  ser¬ 
vice  with  direct  line  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  is  manned  by  staffers  under 
Marth’s  direction.  General  in¬ 
formation  questions  will  be  an¬ 
swered  with  the  aid  of  alma¬ 
nacs,  encyclopedias,  Who’s  Who 
and  the  Times’  own  library 
files. 

>K  *  » 

KESIDENT  CBITK; 

Richard  Harwood,  the  “res¬ 
ident  critic”  of  the  Washington 
Post,  quotes  a  phrase  once  used 
to  deflate  some  other  kinds  of 
critics  that  “it  is  a  hell  of  a  lot 
easier  to  dress  the  matador 
than  to  fight  the  bull.” 

He  is  keenly  aware  of  that 
problem  as  he  performs  his 
sometimes  unpopular  task  of 
telling  his  newspaper  and  his 
colleagues  where  they  may  have 
“goofed”  in  their  responsibility 
to  give  the  public  a  comprehen¬ 
sive,  accurate,  unbiased,  and  in¬ 
formative  report  of  the  day’s 
news. 

He  also  approaches  his  job 
with  full  awareness  that  in  22 
years  as  a  reporter  and  editor, 
he  may  have  been  guilty  of 
many  of  the  sins  and  shortcom¬ 


ings  for  which  he  now  criticizes 
his  fellow  editors  and  reporters. 

So,  he  tries  to  make  his  criti¬ 
cisms  fair  and  not  carping,  de¬ 
signed  to  make  The  Post  a  bet¬ 
ter  newspaper  through  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  self  examination.  Inevi¬ 
tably  he  wounds  some  sensitive 
souls  who  do  not  like  to  be  criti¬ 
cized  in  print  or  in  private.  He 
isn’t  the  most  popular  man  in 
the  Post’s  rather  cavernous 
newsroom. 

Harwood  is  an  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  but  he  is  not  in¬ 
volved  in  the  daily  production 
of  the  paper.  He  is  only  the 
“resident  critic”.  He  doesn’t 
want  to  be  called  an  “ombuds¬ 
man”  because,  he  says,  an  om¬ 
budsman  is  an  official,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  public  defender, 
and  his  functions  are  not  the 
same  as  those  Harwood  per¬ 
forms. 

Hanvood  points  out  that  on  a 
newspaper  as  big  as  the  Post, 
and  one  that  keeps  getting  big¬ 
ger,  the  administrative  load  on 
the  managing  editor  and  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  is  so  great  that 
they  do  not  have  time  to  do  the 
job  he  is  doing.  His  basic  job  is 
to  criticize  the  product  of  the 
editors  and  their  staff. 

Chain  of  complaint 

Not  being  involved  in  the  dai¬ 
ly  operation,  Harwood  can  come 
in  the  day  after,  go  over  what 
has  been  done  and  tell  the  edi¬ 
tors  what  he  thinks  is  wTong 
with  it. 

If  he  thinks  a  story  is  ov'er- 
played,  inaccurate,  unobjective 
or  otherwise  in  conflict  with 
good  journalism,  he  w’rites  a 
critique  which  he  sends  to  Ben 
Bradlee,  the  executive  editor, 
and  Eugene  Patterson,  the  man¬ 
aging  editor.  If  they  agree  that 
the  criticism  is  justified,  one  of 
them  goes  to  the  editor  in¬ 
volved — the  city  editor,  the  na¬ 
tional  news  editor,  foreign  edi¬ 
tor,  financial,  sports  or  whatev¬ 
er — and  tells  them  they  think 
he  goofed.  If  they  do  not  agree 
with  Harwood’s  critique,  that  is 
the  end  of  it. 

Harwood  never  bawls  out  a 
reporter  or  correspondent. 

Not  all  of  Harwood’s  criti¬ 
cisms  are  kept  in  the  family. 
From  time  to  time  he  writes  a 
column  which  is  printed  on  the 
“op  ed”  page  in  which  he  tells 
the  public  how  the  paper  bun¬ 
gled.  He  takes  the  paper  to  task 
publicly  for  its  mistakes.  These 
columns  have  caused  more  an¬ 
guish  in  the  city  room  than 
among  subscribers  because,  as 
one  veteran  Post  editor  says, 
“newspapermen  despise  having 
mistakes  corrected  in  print.” 

The  thrust  of  these  columns 
is  to  explain  to  the  public  how 
the  newspaper  business  oper¬ 


ates.  Sometimes  he  is  critical  of 
newspapers  in  general,  some¬ 
times  of  the  Post  in  particular. 
When  newspapers  criticize 
everything  but  themselves,  even 
though  they  know  they  are  not 
immune  to  criticism,  Harwood 
thinks,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
them  to  do  it  themselves. 

Harwood  has  been  doing  that 
since  September,  with  the  sup¬ 
port  and  approval  of  Mrs.  Ka¬ 
tharine  Graham,  the  Post’s  pub¬ 
lisher.  All  Post  officials  deny 
that  the  idea  derived  from  Vice 
President  Agnew’s  rhetorical 
onslaughts  on  the  media.  Har¬ 
wood  traces  it  back  to  the 
Louisville  Courier  Journal,  for 
which  he  used  to  work,  but  says 
that  the  Post’s  performance  is 
broader  than  that  of  the 
Louisville  paper  whose  critic 
chiefly  responds  to  public  com¬ 
plaints. 

Harwood’s  assessment  of  the 
results  of  his  “critic  in  res¬ 
idence”  operation  is  that  it  has 
helped  editors  to  get  a  better 
perspective  on  weaknesses  that 
probably  are  common  to  all  pa¬ 
pers  and  often  arise  because  pa¬ 
pers  are  geared  to  the  day  and 
under  deadline  pressure  and 
consequently  correct  some  of  the 
weaknesses,  such  as  superficiali¬ 
ty,  inconsistency,  incom¬ 
pleteness,  and  blowing  up  sto¬ 
ries  “to  make  big  pictures  out 
of  small  facts.” 

A  major  problem  is  staff  mor¬ 
ale — the  opposition  of  reporters 
and  .some  editors,  to  the  idea  of 
nursing  a  critic  in  their  own 
bosoms,  as  it  were.  But  Har¬ 
wood  thinks  that  through  being 
sensitive  to  the  fact  that  all 
Post  men  are  in  the  operation 
together,  the  dissenters  can  be 
assured  that  self-criticism  is 
noi  destructive.  Harwood  says 
that  they  haven’t  found  the  for¬ 
mula  yet,  but  that  one  must  be 
found  and  they  are  going  to  do 
it. 

*  4c 

OPINION  POLL 

More  than  400  readers  re¬ 
sponded  to  a  full  page  public 
opinion  questionnaire  that  ran 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Columbian  (circulation  38,000.) 

The  Columbian  Newspapers, 
which  serve  the  Vancouver  (B. 
C.)  suburban  markets,  based 
the  in-paper  poll  on  the  social 
and  economic  problems  faced  by 
residents  at  the  municipal, 
provincial  and  federal  levels. 

Many  respondents  commented 
on  their  appreciation  for  the 
opportunity  to  express  an  opin¬ 
ion. 

Results  of  the  poll  pointed  up 
a  general  feeling  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  elected  officials,  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  for  the  re-imposition 
of  capital  punishment  in  Cana¬ 


da,  and  an  overwhelming  cry 
for  establishment  of  national 
anti-pollution  standards  under 
the  Criminal  Code. 

Readers  also  expressed  a 
strong  voice  against  the  legali¬ 
zation  of  marijuana,  but  most 
were  in  favour  of  exemption 
from  school  taxes  by  old  age 
pensioners,  control  of  land  sales 
to  non-Canadians  and  govern¬ 
mental  control  of  rents,  price, 
wages  and  professional  fees. 

Copies  of  the  published  re¬ 
sults  were  forwarded  to  civic 
and  municipal  leaders,  members 
of  the  provincial  legislature. 

♦  4t  ♦ 

1NST.4NT  EDITORIALS 

The  Niagara  Falls  (Ont.) 
Revietv  after  years  of  trj’ing  to 
encourage  letters  to  the  editor, 
of  carrying  man  on  the  street 
inteiwiews  and  at  least  four 
“people”  stories  a  week,  still 
felt  there  was  not  sufficient 
opi>ortunity  for  the  public  to  be 
heard. 

So  it  launched  instant  edi¬ 
torials.  A  telephone  line  was 
hooked  to  a  recording  apparatus 
and  the  public  invited  to  call 
and  express  opinions  on  any 
.subject.  The  response  was  im¬ 
mediate  and  astonishing.  The 
average  calls  to  the  instant  edi- 
toiial  phone  is  2.5  daily.  The 
startling  aspect  of  the  new  fea¬ 
ture  was  not  so  much  the  num¬ 
ber  of  calls  but  the  myriad  of 
subjects  examined  by  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Individuals  made  their 
comments  with  surprising  elo¬ 
quence.  In  most  cases  the  callers 
did  not  merely  lament  some  con¬ 
dition,  but  suggested  remedies. 
Some  were  well  infoiTned  and 
had  carefully  prepared  their 
comments  with  a  100  word 
limit. 

“The  citizens  in  Niagara 
Falls,  and  the  journalists  too, 
have  acquired  an  insight  into 
the  community  that  could  not 
have  been  obtained  any  other 
way,”  said  Gordon  A.  Murray, 
executive  editor.  “The  in.stant 
editorial  column  is  not  designed 
to  answer  questions,  although  it 
will  pose  a  caller’s  question.  It 
does  not  pretend  to  solve  i>rob- 
lems  as  action  line  columns 
do.  It  merely  gives  the  public 
a  megaphone  and  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  talk  to  each  other.  In  so 
doing  the  public  has  done  more 
probing  and  examination  of  the 
community  in  a  few  weeks  than 
a  dozen  editorial  writers  could 
do  in  a  month,  or  would  ever 
do. 

“For  years  we  worked  as 
every  newspaper  does,  to  com¬ 
municate  w’ith  the  community. 
The  instant  editorial  column 
has  let  us  hear  what  the  public 
has  to  say.  It’s  fascinating. 
We  feel  good  about  it  and  I 
know  the  public  does  too.” 
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Honolulu  group  buys 
papers  in  W.  Virginia 


Chinn  Ho  and  associates  who 
purchased  the  Honoliihi  Star- 
Bulletin  nine  years  ago  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  substantial  publish¬ 
ing  beachhead  on  the  Mainland 
with  the  acquisition  of  the 
morning-evening-Sunday  news¬ 
papers  at  Huntington,  West 
Virginia. 

The  transaction,  negotiated 
by  Vincent  J.  Manno,  New 
York,  media  broker  and  consult¬ 
ant,  represented  an  extension 
of  the  Honolulu  group’s  in¬ 
terests  in  Mainland  newspapers, 
following  by  a  few  weeks  their 
purchase  of  the  Dickinson 
(S.  Dak.)  Press,  which  has 
about  6,000  circulation. 

The  combined  weekday  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  morning  Herald- 
Dispatch  and  the  evening  Ad¬ 
vertiser  in  Huntington  is  71,- 
000.  The  Sunday  Herald- 
Advertiser  has  a  circulation  of 
59,000.  No  price  was  given  on 
the  sale,  which  was  announced 
January  26. 

Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  Inc. 
acquires  the  assets  of  Hunting- 
ton  Publishing  Company  which 
operates  a  newspaper  plant  in¬ 
corporating  some  of  the  most 
advanced  computer-typesetting 
methods  in  the  industry.  It  is 
highly  automated  in  most  of  the 
production  departments. 

The  new  owners  immediately 
announced  the  appointment  of 
John  L.  Foy  as  executive 
vicepresident,  treasurer,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager.  He 
has  been  vicepresident-general 
manager. 

Raymond  E.  Brewster  contin¬ 
ues  as  vicepresident-editor-in¬ 
chief,  assuring  a  continuation  of 
the  dual  political  allegiance  of 
the  daily  newspapers.  They 
have  been,  respectively,  the  Re¬ 
publican  and  the  Democrat 
voices  in  the  community  for 
many  years,  even  after  owner¬ 
ship  was  consolidated  in  1928. 

This  same  policy  has  been 
maintained  in  Honolulu  since 
the  Star-bulletin  and  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser  went  together 
in  a  joint  business  arrangement 
in  1962. 

No  mule  successors 

Sale  of  Hupco  to  the  Star- 
Bulletin  group  was  announced 
jointly  by  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Birke, 
chairman  of  the  board,  and 
Mrs.  Hilda  S.  Long,  president. 
Their  statement  said,  in  part: 

“We  are  prompted  in  our  de¬ 
cision  ...  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  male  successorship  in  the 
immediate  families  of  the  own¬ 
ers.” 
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Five  of  the  former  officers 
and  directors  of  Huntington 
Publishing  Co.,  have  been  elect¬ 
ed  officers  and  directors  or  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  new  corporate 
setup.  The  board  comprises: 
Chinn  Ho,  Alexander  S.  Ather¬ 
ton,  Porter  Dickinson,  James  H. 
Couey  Jr.,  John  T.  Waterhouse, 
A.  K.  Wong,  John  L.  Foy,  Ray¬ 
mond  E.  Brewster,  Helen  M. 
Birke,  Hilda  S.  Long  and  Jack- 
son  N.  Huddleston. 

Officers  are:  chairman,  Chinn 
Ho;  president,  Mr.  Atherton; 
vicechairman,  Mr.  Couey;  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  trea¬ 
surer,  Mr.  Foy;  vicepresident, 
Mr.  Brewster;  vicepresident; 
Mr.  Dickinson;  secretary,  Mr. 
Huddleston;  assistant  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer,  Stuart 
T.  K.  Ho;  assistant  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Stella  M.  McKee. 

Chinn  Ho,  known  as  the  fabu¬ 
lous  financier  of  Hawaii,  orga¬ 
nized  the  hui  (syndicate)  that 
bought  the  Star-Bulletin  at  the 
end  of  1961  in  an  $11  million 
transaction  The  group  subse¬ 
quently  sold  off  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  stations,  a  commercial 
pi-inting  business  and  the  Hilo 
Tribune-Herald. 

Last  year  the  Star-Bulletin 
owners  made  their  first  excur¬ 
sion  beyond  Oahu  and  pur¬ 
chased  a  small  paper  published 
on  Guam.  This  has  been  en¬ 
larged  in  scope  to  serve  the  mi- 
cronesia  islands  under  the  name 
of  the  Pacific  News.  A  newspa¬ 
per  acquisition  in  Hong  Kong 
has  also  been  under  consider¬ 
ation  as  he  extends  his  vast 
building  enterprises  to  the  Far 
East. 

Hfi  *  * 

MORE  SALES 

Fred  E.  Ashcraft,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Bloorru- 
ington  (Ind.)  Courier-Tribune, 
and  former  general  manager  of 
the  Saline  County  News,  a 
weekly  at  Benton,  Ark.,  has 
purchased  the  Tribune  at 
Marked  Tree,  Ark.,  and  its 
related  publication,  the  News 
Record  at  Lepanto,  Ark.,  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  C.  Stuck, 
who  bought  the  Tribune  25 
years  ago. 

Ashcraft,  a  native  of  Arkan¬ 
sas,  grew  up  in  Marked  Tree, 
and  held  his  first  newspaper  job 
on  the  Tribune  20  years  ago,  so 
the  event  ranks  as  a  homecom¬ 
ing  for  the  new  publisher- 
owner. 

The  transaction  was  negoti- 
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ated  by  Marion  R.  Krehbiel, 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper 
Service  of  Norton,  Kans. 

*  *  * 

Community  Newspapers  Inc., 
of  Black  Mountain,  N.  C.,  has 
purchased  the  News-Record  at 
Marshall,  N.  C. 

James  I.  Story,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  only  newspaper 
in  Madison  County,  will  remain 
as  editor  of  the  News-Record 
and  will  continue  to  operate  a 
commercial  printing  business  of 
the  newspaper. 

♦  *  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  W.  Kellogg 
have  announced  sale  of  their 
Baudette  (Minn.)  Region,  a 
weekly,  to  Dwight  L.  Austin 
and  Harry  Davey  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Falls,  Minn.,  and  their 
corporation.  North  Star  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  The  sale  was  negoti¬ 
ated  by  Marion  R.  Krehbiel  of 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper 
Service,  of  Norton,  Kans. 

Davey  is  onwer  and  publisher 
of  the  International  Falls 
(Minn.)  Daily  Journal,  and 
Austin  has  been  advertising 
manager  of  the  same  newspa¬ 
per. 

The  Baudette  Region  is  the 
oldest  business  in  the  town, 
having  been  established  in  1903. 
*  « 

The  Horton  (Kans.,)  Head¬ 
light  and  commercial  printing 
plant,  has  been  sold  by  Major 
General  (Retired)  Charles  H. 
Browne,  Jr.  to  Dwayne  Foley, 
40,  publisher  and  owner  the 
past  12  years  of  the  Wathena 
Times. 

The  Headlight  was  founded 
October  29,  1886,  six  w^eeks  af¬ 
ter  the  city  of  Horton  started  as 
the  site  of  large  railroad  shops. 
The  original  owners  moved  the 
manually  operated  newsplant 
from  Gallatin,  Mo.,  by  wagon, 
setting  it  up  in  a  tent  on  a 
vacant  lot  in  Horton. 

Variously  a  daily,  semi¬ 
weekly  and  weekly  newspaper — 
depending  on  the  support  avail¬ 
able  from  local  merchants — the 
Headlight  began  area  and  state¬ 
wide  prominence  with  its  ac¬ 
quisition  by  the  late  Brigadier 
General  Charles  H.  Browne, 
January  2,  1906. 

Minor  policy  changes  at  the 
Headlight  include  the  discontin¬ 
uance  of  charges  for  engage¬ 
ment  wedding,  anniversary, 
etc.,  pictures  printed  in  the  pa¬ 
per. 

The  sale  was  negotiated  by 
Robert  N.  Bolitho  of  Krehbril- 
Bolitho  Newspaper  Service. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Tommy  Hornsby,  a  former 
employe  of  the  paper,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Childersburg  (Ala.) 
Star  from  Frank  Clayton,  who 
has  become  general  manager  of 
the  Alexander  City  Out¬ 
look. 


Early  report 
shows  deficit 
in  Hoe  cash 

An  unaudited  balance  sheet, 
dated  September  30,  1970,  for 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.  shows  the  compa¬ 
ny  to  have  liabilities  of  $1,184,- 
559  in  excess  of  assets.  The 
sheet  was  presented  in  court 
last  week  in  the  Chapter  X  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  S.  D.  Leidesdorf  & 
Co.,  accountants  for  the  Hoe 
trustee. 

Kermit  Easton,  a  Leidesdorf 
representative,  also  told  the 
court  that  financial  claims 
against  Hoe  exceed  by  $10  mil¬ 
lion  the  amount  shown  in  Hoe’s 
accounts  payable  records  as  the 
company’s  debt. 

Easton  later  told  E&P  that 
all  of  the  various  claims  will  be 
examined  and  that  “probably” 
many  of  the  excess  claims  are 
due  to  the  imposition  of  “termi¬ 
nation  of  contract”  penalties 
imposed  after  Hoe  filed  for  re¬ 
organization. 

The  temporary  balance  sheet 
put  Hoe  liabilities  at  $31,318,- 
333  and  assets  at  $30,133,774. 

Included  in  the  liability  figure 
is  $12,530,920  (including  $1,- 
971,640  in  accrued  interest)  re¬ 
portedly  owed  to  a  secured  cred¬ 
itor,  James  Talcott  Inc. 

The  asset  figure  includes  $1,- 
500,000  worth  of  Wood  Indus¬ 
tries  Inc.  common  stock  which 
the  Hoe  trustee  received  as  par¬ 
tial  payment  in  Wood’s  pur¬ 
chase  of  Hoe’s  press  division.  It 
was  noted  that  at  the  time  of 
the  preparation  of  the  balance 
sheet  the  market  value  of  the 
stock  had  increased  to  $1,785,- 
000.  Wood  Industries  operates  a 
Wood-Hoe  division  which  is  in¬ 
dependent  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

The  court  heard  an  offer  from 
JTC  Inc.,  for  Hoe  machinery  in 
the  Bronx  and  Dunellen  N.J. 
plants.  JTC  is  reportedly  a 
group  of  used  machinery  deal¬ 
ers.  The  court  was  told  that 
JTC  would  put  “no  money  down 
on  the  barrelhead”  but  would 
present  “irrevocable  letters  of 
credit.” 

Judge  Sylvester  J.  Ryan  was 
critical  of  the  offer  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  all  JTC  wanted  was 
“a  home  for  the  machinery 
while  they  try  to  sell  it.” 

Attorney  John  P.  Reiner,  who 
is  probing  the  causes  for  Hoe 
financial  failure,  reported  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  investigation  of 
former  Hoe  officers  and  account¬ 
ing  firm. 

Judge  Ryan  scheduled  the 
next  hearing  for  March  24,  at 
2:30  p.m.  in  room  318  of  the 
U.S.  District  Courthouse,  Foley 
Square,  N.Y 
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4  libel  cases  in  Supreme  Court 
test  Times  v.  Sullivan  doctrine 


Hy  Luther  A.  llu!it«>n 

Four  libel  suits  involving  the 
application  of  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
\eiv  York  Tioies  v.  Sullivan 
have  been  argued  and  await  de¬ 
cision  by  the  high  tribunal.  The 
decisions  are  not  expected  to 
modify  the  Sullivan  ruling  but 
rather  to  clarify  its  validity  as 
a  defense  in  particular  ca.ses. 

The  Times  v.  Sullivan  deci¬ 
sion  established  the  rule  that  a 
public  official  may  not  recover 
damages  for  defamatory  state¬ 
ments  relating  to  his  official 
conduct  unless  he  proves  that 
the  statements  were  made  with 
“actual  malice,”  with  knowledge 
that  they  were  false,  or  in 
“reckless  disregard”  of  truth  or 
falsity. 

The  cases  awaiting  decision 
raise  questions  of  whether  the 
doctrine  applies  to  private  citi¬ 
zens,  whether  the  suits  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  governed  by  state  laws 
unrestricted  by  the  federal  con¬ 
stitution,  and  whether  the  Sul¬ 
livan  rule  applies  to  official  con¬ 
duct  and  not  to  political  candi¬ 
dacy. 

Oniillefl  ‘alleged’ 

One  of  the  cases  is  a  libel  suit 
by  Frank  Pape,  a  Chicago  po¬ 
lice  captain,  against  Time  mag¬ 
azine  which  has  been  in  the 
courts  since  November  1961,  has 
thrice  been  reversed  by  the  7th 
Circuit  court  of  appeals  on  the 
principal  ground  that  the  word 
“alleged”  was  omitted  in  de¬ 
scribing  charges  of  official  mis¬ 
conduct  in  a  civil  rights  suit. 

When  the  suit  was  filed,  Time 
sought  dismissal  on  the  ground 
that  its  article  was  fair  com¬ 
ment  on  an  official  government 
document.  A  federal  district 
court  dismissed  the  case.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  sent  it  back  to 
the  lower  court,  holding  that  be¬ 
cause  the  word  “alleged”  was 
omitted  in  describing  official 
conduct  that  was  discussed  in 
the  1961  annual  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
a  jury  could  find  that  the  Time 
article  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
fair  report  and  comment 
prescribed  by  Illinois  law. 

On  remand,  Time  moved  to 
dismiss  on  the  ground  that  Pape 
was  a  public  official  and  could 
not  sustain  his  First  Amend¬ 
ment  burden  of  proving  actual 
malice.  The  District  Court 
granted  the  motion. 

Pape  again  took  the  case  to 
the  appellate  court,  which  again 
reversed  because  “alleged”  was 


omitted.  After  a  trial,  the  dis¬ 
trict  judge  directed  a  verdict  in 
favor  of  Time,  holding  that 
Pape  had  failed  to  prove  actual 
malice  as  required  by  Times  v. 
Sullivan. 

.Again  the  appellate  tribunal 
reversed  because  “alleged”  was 
omitted.  In  its  appeal  from  that 
ruling.  Time  argues  that  the 
circuit  court’s  decision  is  “dia¬ 
metrically  in  conflict  with  the 
actual  malice  concept  of  Times 
V.  Sullivan”  and  conflicts  with 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  other  circuits. 

(Candidates  for  office 

Two  of  the  suits  involved  per¬ 
sons  who  were  candidates  for 
public  office.  One  conies  from 
New  Hampshire,  the  other  from 
Florida.  The  New  Hampshire 
case  is  based  on  a  syndicated 
article  by  the  late  Drew  Pear¬ 
son,  in  which  a  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for 
U.  S.  Senator  was  called  a 
“fonner  smalltime  bootlegger.” 

The  libel  suit  was  filed  by 
Alphonse  Roy  against  the  Moiii- 
tor-Patriot,  a  Concord  daily 
newspaper,  and  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance 
w’hich  distributed  the  Pearson 
column.  They  are  appealing  a 
judgment  of  $10,000  against 
each  of  them  for  libel. 

The  case  goes  back  to  1960 
when  the  trial,  in  which  Roy 
repeatedly  denied  that  he  ever 
hzid  engaged  in  illicit  liquor 
traffic  and  testimony  established 
that  it  was  his  brothers  who 
were  the  bootleggers. 

The  New  Hampshire  supreme 
court,  in  affirming  the  libel 
judgment,  held  that  the  consti¬ 
tutional  protection  of  Times  V. 
Sullivan  did  not  extend  to  all 
statements  about  candidates  for 
public  office  but  only  to  those 
which  relate  to  their  official 
conduct  or  fitness  for  office  and 
that  there  may  be  purely  pri¬ 
vate  libels  which  will  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  state  law,  unrestricted 
by  the  federal  constitution. 

Roy,  incidentally,  had  been  a 
;  United  States  marshal  but  he 
did  not  win  the  nomination  for 
’  Senator. 

'  The  Florida  case  is  a  suit 
i  against  the  Ocala  Star-Banner 
in  which  Leonard  Damron  won 
I  a  verdict  for  $22,000.  Damron’s 
;  suit  was  based  on  a  story,  tele¬ 
phoned  to  the  newspaper  by  a 
►  reporter  named  Lucy  Ware 
i  which  stated  that  “a  case  char- 
i  ging  local  garage  owner  Leon¬ 


ard  Damron  with  perjury  was 
passed  over  for  the  present 
term  after  Damron  entered  a 
guilty  plea  before  Judge  Hai’old 
Carswell  in  Gainsville.” 

Name  changed 

Damron  w^as  mayor  of  Crys¬ 
tal  City,  Fla.,  and  a  candidate 
for  tax  assessor  of  Citrus  Coun¬ 
ty.  It  was  his  brother  James 
who  had  been  indicted  for  per¬ 
jury.  Testimony  at  the  trial  in¬ 
dicated  that  Fred  Meier,  the  ed¬ 
itor  to  w’hom  Lucy  Ware  tele¬ 
phoned  the  story,  changed  the 
name  from  James  to  Leonard. 

Damron  charged  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Star-Banner’s  story, 
he  “lost  general  public  accep¬ 
tance”  and  was  defeated  for  tax 
assessor,  although  he  had  al¬ 
ways  won  previous  elections  for 
mayor. 

The  Star-Banner,  in  its  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
raises  the  question  of  whether  a 
libel  judgment  against  the 
newspaper  deprives  it  of  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  where  the  record 
shows  no  evidence  of  actual 
malice,  and  whether  a  judge’s 
instructions  to  a  jury'  that  the 
story  was  libelous  per  se  and  a 
verdict  must  be  rendered  with¬ 
out  regard  to  actual  malice 
deprives  it  of  constitutional 
rights. 

The  Philadelphia  case  in¬ 
volves  a  radio  station,  not  a 
newspaper,  and  it  raises  the 
question  of  whether  Times  v. 
Sullivan  requires  a  private  citi¬ 
zen  to  meet  the  same  standards 
of  proof  in  a  libel  action  that 
are  required  of  public  officials 
or  figures.  The  title  of  the  suit 
is  Geoi'ge  A.  Rosenbloom  v.  Me¬ 
tromedia,  Inc. 

Rosenbloom  was  a  distributor 
of  magazines  promoted  by 
nudist  groups.  During  a  drive 
on  pornography  by  Philadelphia 
authorities,  Rosenbloom’s  pre¬ 
mises  were  raided  and  material 
allegedly  pornographic  and  ob¬ 
scene  was  seized.  Rosenbloom 
was  tried  for  possession  of  ob¬ 
scene  material  but  the  court  di¬ 
rected  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

While  the  anti-obscenity  drive 
was  on,  Metromedia’s  Philadel¬ 
phia  station  accused  Rosen- 
'  bloom  of  being  a  “smut  distrib¬ 
utor”  and  “girly  book  peddler.” 
His  libel  suit  against  Metrome¬ 
dia  in  1968  resulted  in  a  jury 
award  of  $25,000  actual  dam¬ 
ages  and  $725,000  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  after  the  trial  judge  had 
rejected  an  instniction  sub¬ 


mitted  by  Metromedia  that 
Times  v.  Sullivan  did  not  apply 
on  the  ground  that  Rosenbloom 
was  not  a  public  figure.  The 
judge  instructed  the  jury  that 
to  award  damages  it  had  to  find 
that  the  station’s  broadcasts 
were  defamatory'  and  that  the 
station  had  violated  its  privilege 
to  report  the  news. 

The  Third  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  set  aside  the  verdict, 
concluding  that  “a  proper  ac¬ 
commodation  between  First 
Amendment  protection  and  the 
.state  law  of  defamation  is 
found  by  requiring  the  plaintiff 
to  meet  the  standard  of  proof 
required  by  Times  Co.  v.  Sul¬ 
livan.’ 

Rosenbloom  says  in  his  ap¬ 
peal  that  he  does  not  seek  to 
“impair  the  sweep”  of  Times  v. 
Sullivan  but  wants  to  clarify  its 
“ultimate  reach”  to  private  citi¬ 
zens. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court 
accepted  the  appeals  and  heard 
arguments  in  the  four  cases  de¬ 
scribed  above,  it  rejected  an  ap¬ 
peal  from  a  Texas  politician 
who  sued  Newspapers  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Waco  Times- 
Herald  because  the  newspaper 
left  his  name  off  a  sample  ballot 
in  the  1968  election. 

Laurel  M.  Dunn  was  an  inde¬ 
pendent  candidate  for  Congress. 
He  charged  that  the  Times- 
Herald  “wilfully,  by  design  and 
with  malice  aforethought” 
deleted  his  name  from  the  sam¬ 
ple  ballot  and  published  a 
“false,  malicious  and  libelous 
statement  that  he  had  received 
only  one  write-in  vote”  when  he 
ran  for  Congress  in  an  election 
two  years  previously'.  He 
claimed  he  got  23  write-ins. 

The  Tenth  Supreme  Judicial 
District  of  Texas,  ruled  that  the 
matter  Dunn  complained  of  was 
not  libelous  as  a  matter  of  law 
1  and  dismissed  his  complaint. 

• 

’  Hallowell  promoted 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Seattle  Times  Company  elected 
Robert  E.  Hallowell  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  finance.  He  previously 
held  the  position  of  treasurer 
*  and  controller  and  retains  the 
'  title  of  treasurer.  Hallowell 
■  joined  the  Seattle  Times  as  as- 
'  sistant  controller  in  1963.  A.  S. 

Faas  was  named  controller  of 
‘  the  Seattle  Times.  He  has  held 
'  the  position  of  assistant  control¬ 
ler  since  1969. 

• 

-  D.C.  price  boost 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 

-  is  raising  the  price  of  its  Sun- 
’  day  edition  from  35<‘  to  40y  on 

-  February'  1.  The  home-delivered 
r  price  will  go  from  35<‘  to  50c. 

-  The  weekday  copy  price  will 

-  remain  at  10c  in  the  main  zone 
1  but  will  be  raised  to  15c  out- 

-  side  the  district. 
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Wiggins  scores  media 
exploitation  of  violence 


Ky  Craig  Tonikiiiisoii 

Newsmen  w^ho  exploit  and 
capitalize  on  violence,  in  the 
opinion  of  J.  Russell  Wiggins, 
former  Washington  Post  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  former  U.N.  Ambas¬ 
sador,  and  now  weekly  publish¬ 
er,  are  no  better  than  the  man 
w'ho  creates  panic  in  a  crowded 
theater  with  false  shouts  of 
“fire.” 

Wiggins,  who  is  now  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Ellsworth  (Me.) 
American,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  England  Pre.ss  As¬ 
sociation  last  week  in  Boston. 
His  audience,  primarily  weekly 
new'spaper  people  but  with  some 
dailies  represented,  responded 
favorably  to  Wiggins’  affable 
style. 

On  a  newsman  to  newsman 
basis,  Wiggins  recalled  for  his 
audience  all  anti-mexlia  brick¬ 
bats  of  1970  and  said  that  re¬ 
spect  for  newspapers  “is  erod¬ 
ing  now.”  Pointing  out  that 
newspapers  since  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  George  Washington 
(who  disliked  papers  the  NEPA 
members  were  told)  have  never 
been  loved.  Wiggins  admonished 
the  gathered  newspeople  not  to 
seek  “love”  but  to  actively  pur¬ 
sue  “respect.” 

He  reflected  on  the  difficulty 
of  finding  true  and  meaningful 
“facts”  in  today’s  society.  He 
cited  several  areas,  including 
pollution,  in  w'hich  “facts  are 
hard  to  come  by.”  And  then 
said,  “can  you  imagine  the  lone¬ 
liness  of  a  fact  wandering  into 
the  Indochina  debate?” 

Accomplice  to  violence 

On  the  topic  of  violence,  Wig¬ 
gins  restated  the  charge  against 
the  visual  media  that  “there  is 
no  better  way  to  set  off  a 
demonstration  than  with  a 
camera,  be  it  tv  or  still.”  He 
made  the  point  that  media  cov¬ 
erage  of  violence  can  draw  the 
curious  “who  can  then  become 
involved.” 

“The  media  have  sometimes 
become  accomplice  to  violence 
because  of  their  unsw^erving 
coverage  of  violence.  The  way 
to  get  attention  today  is 
through  violence  because  of 
media  coverage.  News  does  have 
an  affect  on  public  order.” 

Wiggins  went  on  to  condemn 
any  news  person  who  exploits 
violence  to  sell  papers,  or  delib¬ 
erately  incites  violence  seeking 
sensationalism. 


The  Wiggins  talk  came  at  the 
end  of  a  day  of  meetings  and 
sessions  of  diverse  natures.  The 
first  of  the  day  w'as  on  blanket 
circulation. 

With  the  number  of  publish¬ 
ers  examining  the  merits  of 
free,  blanket  circulation,  on  the 
rise,  it  came  as  no  surprise  that 
the  session  on  that  topic  was 
well  attended. 

The  Amherst  (Mass.)  Record 
went  to  a  penny-saver  type  pub¬ 
lication  several  years  ago  and 
Michael  de  Sherbinin,  Record 
editor  and  publisher,  reported 
considerable  success  at  the 
NEPA  session. 

Modular  sy>ieiii 

The  Record  uses  a  modular 
system  for  placement  of  ads 
which  enables  its  Dollar  Saver 
to  be  produced  from  the  same 
negatives  (they’re  offset)  as  the 
newspaper  but  without  the  new’s 
content.  The  result  of  this  is 
easier  production  and  lower 
costs. 

In  the  modular  construction 
of  pages,  de  Sherbinin  ex¬ 
plained,  all  ads  are  bunched  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  match 
ads  from  another  page  form 
a  full  page  of  ads.  For  in¬ 
stance,  ads  packaged  to  take  up 
half  a  page  vertically  will 
match  with  another  vertical 
half  page  of  ads. 

When  the  run  of  paid  sub¬ 
scription  papers  is  completed 
the  page  negatives  are  cut  and 
matching  advertising  sections 
spliced.  The  plates  are  burned 
normally  and  the  printing  run 
on  the  Dollar  Saver  begun. 

Carrier  delivered 

The  Dollar  Saver  is  delivered 
by  the  same  carriers  delivering 
the  Record,  only  the  shopper 
goes  only  to  non-subscriber 
homes,  thus  the  advertiser  gets 
blanket  coverage  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord’s  area. 

De  Sherbinin  repoided  that 
splicing  negatives  for  Dollar 
Saver  production  isn’t  easy  and 
there  have  been  gripes.  He  also 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Record’s  competition,  a 
small  daily,  has  gone  the  shop¬ 
per  route  too. 

The  next  act  to  follow  de 
Sherbinin’s  was  more  a  non 
success  story  than  anything 
else,  but  it  had  its  morals.  Rob¬ 
ert  Schuette  publisher  of  the 


W agUind-W eston  (Mass.)  Town 
Crier  recalled  the  birth  and 
death  of  the  Crier’s  shopper. 
Metropolitan  West  (w'est  of 
Boston) . 

The  Town  Crier,  related 
Schuette,  went  the  shopper 
route  to  get  to  the  44,000 
families  in  town  (“all  full  of 
weeklies”)  surrounding  Way- 
land-Weston. 

The  “super  shopper,”  as 
(Continued  on  page  Z2) 


J.  Russell  Wiggins 


Reporter  must  tell 
if  he  saw  a  crime 


A  newsman  does  not  have  to 
tell  a  grand  jury  the  source  of 
information  obtained  for  a  news 
story  but  can  be  required  to  dis¬ 
close  the  information  itself,  the 
Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  has 
ruled. 

The  case  involved  a  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  reporter,  Paul 
Branzburg,  who  refused  to  tell 
a  Grand  Jury  the  identity  of 
men  he  had  seen  making 
hashish  from  marijuana. 
Branzburg’s  story  on  watching 
the  hashish  being  made  had 
been  published  in  the  Courier- 
Journal. 

The  court  held  that  a  state 
law  granting  a  newsman  immu¬ 
nity  from  disclosing  the  source 
of  any  information  obtained  by 
him  does  not  grant  him  a  privi¬ 
lege  against  disclosing  the  in¬ 
formation  itself. 

“Information  as  used  in  the 
statute  refers  to  the  things  or 
the  matters  which  a  reporter 
learns,”  the  court  said,  “and 
source  refers  to  the  method  by 
which  or  to  the  person  from 
whom  he  learns  them.” 

If  someone  had  informed 
Branzburg  that,  at  a  certain 
time  and  place,  he  could  watch 
marijuana  being  converted  into 
hashish,  the  court  said,  the 
identity  of  that  informant 
would  be  protected  by  the  law. 

But  Branzburg  w  as  not  asked 
to  reveal  the  identity  of  such  an 
informant,  the  court  said. 

“He  was  asked  to  disclose  the 
identity  of  persons  seen  by  him 
in  the  perpetration  of  a  crime 
and  he  refused,”  saying  he 
should  be  privileged  against 
disclosing  all  his  knowledge  of 


the  incident  rather  than  just 
the  source  of  the  knowledge,  the 
court  noted. 

“The  harm  which  ultimately 
might  result  to  society  from  let¬ 
ting  the  reporter  maintain  his 
silence  as  to  the  identity  of 
those  seen  by  him  in  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  crime  in  the  in¬ 
stant  case  might  not  be  earth- 
shaking,”  the  court  said,  “but 
we  must  consider  where  such  a 
course  could  lead  us.” 

As  examples  of  such  a 
course,  the  court  sjiid  a  reporter 
then  could  not  be  compelled  to 
identify  a  person  whom  he  had 
seen  kill  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  committing 
forcible  rape. 


Time  for  appeal 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Pot¬ 
ter  Stewart  signed  an  order 
that  prevents  the  Grand  Jury 
from  calling  Branzburg  before 
February  26.  If  the  reporter 
files  an  appeal  his  appearance 
would  be  stayed  until  the  high 
court  decides  whether  to  con¬ 
sider  the  case. 


Ill  new  sales  office 

Frank  Duggan,  a  13-year 
veteran  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  has  been  named  sales  de¬ 
velopment  manager,  a  newly- 
created  position.  Frank  Flood, 
former  sales  representative  in 
New  York  City  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  national  sales  manager. 
Clark  Akers  is  the  Times’  new 
Eastern  sales  manager. 
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Long  contemplative  cruise, 
then  new  career  for  Royster 


By  I^Miora  Williamson 

“Men,”  says  Vermont  Roy¬ 
ster,  “are  more  adventurous 
than  women.” 

Pausing  a  moment  to  contem¬ 
plate  this  self-admitted  sweep¬ 
ing  generality,  the  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  adds:  “Men 
may  be  more  inclined  to  pull  up 
stakes — take  on  a  new  job.” 

In  the  weeks  since  announc¬ 
ing  plans  to  relinquish  both  the 
titles  of  editor  of  the  newspaper 
and  of  senior  vicepresident  of 
Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Royster 
has  been  studying  the  way  col¬ 
leagues  and  friends  are  watch¬ 
ing  him — “with  envy.” 

He  savors  the  thought,  men¬ 
tioning  friends  who  seemingly 
would  like  to  do  just  what  Roy¬ 
ster  is  doing — but  whose  wives 
are  disinclined  to  leave  “their 
bridge  clubs  or  whatever  ...” 

His  own  wife,  Vermont  Roy¬ 
ster  says  thankfully,  has  been 
an  “enthusiastic  pusher”  toward 
the  new  direction  of  his  life. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
editor’s  decison  to  leave  New 
York  but  to  continue  writing  for 
the  Journal  was  made  known  at 
year’s  end.  The  announcement 
that  he  will  become  professor  of 
journalism  and  public  affairs  at 
the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  in  Chapel  Hill,  his  alma 
mater,  came  more  recently. 

Settled  in  the  corner  of  a  sofa 
in  his  “chateau” — the  beige  and 
colTee-hued  office  flanked  by  a 
sea  of  wall  to  wall  carpeted  cor¬ 
ridors,  Vermont  Royster  shares 
personal  thoughts  about  the 
coming  separation. 

He’s  followed  his  owm  thesis 
that  men  ought  to  change  jobs 
every  25  or  30  years. 

“I’m  lucky  that  I  can  embark 
on  a  new  adventure  which  is 
closely  related  to  what  I  have 
been  doing — not  throwing  it  all 
away  .  .  .  just  the  application 
will  be  entirely  different.” 

Royster  ruminates  on  what 
his  reactions  and  sUident  reac¬ 
tions  may  be,  comes  the  aca¬ 
demic  career.  “This  may  be  a 
disaster.” 

He  knows,  and  admits  frankly, 
that  there  is  going  to  be  an  ego 
adjustment. 

“How  do  I  put  it?  I  have 
entry  into  many  areas  simply 
l)ecause  I  am  editor  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  An  obscure  col¬ 
lege  professor  doesn’t  have 
this.” 

The  university  press  release 
gave  September  1,  1971,  as  the 
starting  date  for  the  William 
K.  Kenan  Jr.  professorship,  but 


added  Royster  begins  teaching 
the  second  semester  in  January, 
1972. 

Eyes  sparkling,  Royster  asks 
if  that  isn’t  pretty  good  labor 
negotiation — “a  pi'ofessor  with 
three  months  leave  of  absence 
right  off  .  .  .  starting  my  aca¬ 
demic  career  with  my  sabbatical 
fir.st!” 

Getting  to  the  calendar:  “I 
leave  here  mid-March  .  .  .  lots 
of  things  to  get  disentangled; 
and  then  six  months  to  con¬ 
template  my  navel  (maybe 
that’s  not  a  good  phrase  for 
family  newspapers).”  It’s 
amended  to  “recoup  my  forces.” 
Same  will  be  done  cruising  on 
his  boat,  now  tied  up  in  Nor¬ 
folk.  Royster  served  48  months 
w’ith  the  Navy  during  World 
War  II. 

The  boat’s  course  is  not  charted. 
But  one  thing  is  certain — each 
morning  the  ex-editor  will  get 
up  and  make  up  his  mind  what 
he  is  going  to  do  that  morning. 
There  will  be  no  telephone,  but 
he  is  taking  a  poi-table  type¬ 
writer.  “If  I  think  about  any¬ 
thing  to  vTite  about,  I  will; 
and  if  I  don’t  think  about  any¬ 
thing  to  write,  I  won’t.” 

A  marvelous  35  years,  Roy¬ 
ster  sums  up  his  career  with 
the  Journal. 

“I  was  thinking  the  other 
day  that  I’ve  known  every  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  from 
Hoover  to  Nixon  and  a  great 
majority  of  influential  figures 
of  the  day.  Very  few  profes¬ 
sions  offer  anybody  that  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  I  wouldn’t  have 
missed  it  for  anything.” 

While  a  major  operation  con¬ 
tributed  to  his  decision,  the  edi¬ 
tor  goes  to  another  major  con¬ 
tributing  factor  —  a  distinct 
feeling  he’s  been  through  it  all 
l)efore. 

“Take  the  issues  today,”  he 
commands  with  feeling.  He  ticks 
them  off: 

“War,  peace,  inflation,  unem¬ 
ployment,  welfare,  race  rela- 

On  February  10,  Royster  will 
be  honored  as  the  22nd  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  William  Allen  White 
Foundation’s  national  award 
for  journalistic  merit  in  cere¬ 
monies  on  the  University  of 
Kansas  campus.  The  award  is 
given  to  an  American  journalist 
“who  exemplifies  William  Allen 
White’s  ideals  in  service  to  his 
profession  and  his  country.” 


tions,  labor,  strikes — every 
damned  one  of  them  was  an  is¬ 
sue  w’hen  I  went  to  Washington 
in  1936.”  Pollution,  he  acknowl¬ 
edges,  is  about  the  only  new  one. 

“I  feel  I’ve  met  myself  com¬ 
ing  back.” 

With  reference  to  his  pro¬ 
claimed  intention  to  get  away 
from  things  being  so  “damned 
daily,”  the  editor  terms  a 
newspaper  by  definition  a  A’ery 
daily  sort  of  business.  That  is 
part  of  the  real  excitement  of 
it. 

“I  thought  I  had  reached  the 
stage  where  I  could  forego  some 
of  the  excitement  for  a  little 
more  time  for  reflection  .  .  . 

“Another  thing  is  related — 
basically  I  am  a  journalistic 
writer,  and  I  have  discovered  in 
the  last  few  years  that  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  be  a  manag¬ 
ing  executive  and  a  writer  at 
the  same  time.” 

Royster  studies  the  enormous 
desk  in  the  opposite  corner.  A 
long  wall  shelf  bracketing  the 
desk  is  stacked  with  daily  pa¬ 
pers — one  pile  a  yard  high. 

“I  got  in  the  position  where 
trying  to  write  a  column  I’d 
write  one  paragraph  and  the 
phone  rings;  write  another 
paragraph  and  someone  comes 
in  with  an  administrative  mat¬ 
ter;  another  paragraph  and  go 
to  business  lunch  ...”  While 
the  piece  would  be  done  by  the 
end  of  the  day,  the  editor  was 
tormented  by  feeling  it  should 
have  been  better. 

“These  two  functions  are  defi¬ 
nitely  different.  I  enjoy  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  part  of  the  work; 
it’s  interesting,  exciting,  and  ob¬ 
viously  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  organization, 
but  you  can’t  do  both  and  do 
both  well.” 

He  adds  that  with  “the  num¬ 
ber  of  years”  there  just  wasn’t 
energy  to  “charge  into  all  of 
this  at  the  same  time.”  Royster, 
56,  is  “in  good  shape”  now 
despite  a  recent  flu  siege. 

Add  another  resolution  to  that 
six-month  holiday.  The  former 
president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  is 
going  to  skip  the  daily  papers 
as  much  as  possible. 

The  intention  reminds  him  of 
a  column  he  wrote  on  catching- 
up  after  vacations.  Here’s  his 
handy  hint:  read  accumulated 
papers  backwards.  “The  re¬ 
markable  thing  about  that  is 
you  find  more  things  you  can 


Vermont  C.  Royster 

skip  because  you  know  the  an¬ 
swer.”  A  chuckling  admission 
that  his  colleagues  were  not 
very  happy  with  that  column 
follows. 

Asked  if  the  particular  essay 
is  in  a  collection  published  in 
1967  under  the  title  “A  Pride  of 
Prejudices”,  the  author  springs 
from  the  sofa  and  plucks  the 
book  from  the  bookcase.  Search¬ 
ing  the  table  of  contents,  he 
picks  out  a  likely  chapter  title 
“The  Idler  Returns”  and  runs 
his  finger  down  the  print.  “No, 
that’s  not  it.”  Leafing  through 
the  book,  he  mutters  the  library 
has  never  been  able  to  classify 
his  pieces  by  title.  “They’ve 
thrown  up  their  hands.” 

There’s  pride  in  writing  his 
column  to  space. 

“With  very  few  exceptions 
it’s  always  a  column;  no  more 
or  less.  I’m  better  off  for  this 
self-limiting  than  spread  all 
over  the  place;  it  rubs  out  ex¬ 
cess,  keeps  me  from  being  ver- 
Iwse  (oh,  no,  I  am  verbose).” 
He  substitutes  “less  verbose.” 

How  to  prepare  the  young  for 
careers  in  journalism?  “I  have 
strong  feelings  that  journal¬ 
istic  training  ought  not  to  be 
too  trade  oriented.  I  think  the 
best  preparation  for  l)eing  a 
journalist  is  just  a  good  educa¬ 
tion.  My  own  preparation  for 
journalism  was  Latin,  Greek, 
history;  a  major  in  classics  .  .  . 
I  don’t  see  that  it  hurt  me  any.” 

More  than  an  hour  has  raced 
by.  There  has  been  no  interrup¬ 
tion;  no  telephone  ringing;  no 
looking  at  his  watch.  As  the  in- 
tervdew  draws  to  a  close,  the 
editor  balks  only  at  a  question 
on  thoughts  about  the  ASNE 
committee  studying  press  coun¬ 
cil  proposals. 

“All  this  has  l)een  personal 
.  .  .  that  opens  up  another  long 
philosophical  discussion,”  and 
the  interviewee  looks  at  inter¬ 
viewer  with  an  expression  that 
tells  all. 

So  you  say  it:  “You’ve  had 
the  press  council  right  up  to 
here.”  A  throat-cutting  gesture. 

(Continued  on  page  31) 
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Journalists’  rights  defined 
in  guild’s  student  seminar 


|{y  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Declaring  most  newspapei-- 
men  will  admit  that  public  ac¬ 
counts  of  trials  in  many  cases 
prejudice  juries,  Dale  R. 
Spencer,  a  member  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  journalism 
school  faculty,  said  newsmen 
have  to  decide  “what  do  the 
people  have  a  right  to  know.” 

Speaking  during  a  seminar  on 
“The  Press  and  the  Law”  at  the 
Bradley  University  Student 
Center,  Peoria,  Ill.,  Spencer 
said  it  is  important  for  all  jour¬ 
nalism  students  to  know  that  as 
journalists  they  must  consider 
themselves  their  own  biggest 
censors. 

“We  have  to  be  responsible,” 
he  said,  “for  not  printing  pre¬ 
judicial  material.”  At  the  same 
time,  the  journalist  should  de¬ 
cide  to  listen  to  nothing  but  his 
own  conscience. 

“You  have  to  make  the  deci¬ 
sion  what  to  write  and  what  to 
print,”  Spencer  added.  “It’s  a 
lonely  position,  but  you  have  to 
do  it.” 

Sponsored  by  the  Peoria 
Newspaper  Guild,  the  seminar 
attracted  only  a  few  members 
of  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Peoria  Journal-Star,  none 
of  them  copyreaders,  which  one 
reporter  said,  was  “unfortu¬ 
nate,  because  they  can  use  the 
information  coming  out  of  this 
as  well  as  reporters  and  writ¬ 
ers.” 

Cautions  about  guidelines 

Carrying  through  the  philoso¬ 
phical  theme  broached  by 
Spencer,  Dwight  L.  Teeter  Jr., 
associate  professor  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  school  of 
journalism,  remarked  to  the  au¬ 
dience,  made  up  chiefly  of  jour¬ 
nalism  school  students  of 
Bradley,  that  “you  have  got  to 
settle  with  your  own  responsi¬ 
bilities.”  He  said  he  would 
“hate  to  see”  guidelines  for  the 
press  set  in  some  “irrevocable 
statute.” 

“It’s  your  own  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  when  you’re  at  the 
typewriter  and  he  who  stands 
up  for  his  rights  is  to  be  ad¬ 
mired,”  Teeter  said. 


interests,  describing  various 
parts  of  the  ad  as  being  “untrue 
and  damaging  an  individual’s 
reputation.” 

Spencer  cautioned  about  care 
in  guarding  against  libel,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  “anything  that 
runs  in  your  newspaper,  even 
letters  to  the  editor,  makes  the 
reporter  and  the  publisher 
equally  liable  for  any  libelous 
statements,  including  those 
made  by  the  letter  writer.” 

Public  interest  factor 

There  has  been  enough  public 
interest  in  some  cases,  he  said, 
where  a  libel  charge  could  not 
be  made  to  stick. 

Answering  a  question  from 
the  floor,  Spencer  said  the  word 
“alleged”  has  no  legal  signifi¬ 
cance  and  is  not  ‘t‘he  least  bit 
of  protection.”  In  connection 
with  the  word  alleged,  he  stress¬ 
ed  that  good  reporting  can  ob¬ 
viate  the  use  of  such  words. 

He  pointed  out  that  court  use 
of  the  word  alleged  is  legal  lan¬ 
guage,  thus  its  use  stands  up  in 
court  but  not  in  journalism.  It 
should  be  considered  realistic, 
he  added,  to  require  thorough 
research  into  a  story,  which 
will  provide  additional  tools  for 
avoiding  use  of  “alleged.” 

Teeter  cautioned  that  adver¬ 
tisements  not  properly  checked 
for  content,  can  get  newspapers 
in  trouble.  As  for  copyreading, 
Teeter  indicated  this  branch  of 
newspapering  has  to  be  on  the 
alert  at  all  times.  As  an  exam¬ 
ple  he  mentioned  a  headline  in  a 
midwestern  daily  which  pro¬ 
claimed:  “Murderer  Acquitted 
By  Jury.” 

Newspapers  have  to  be  care¬ 
ful  in  hiring  attorneys  in  libel 
cases,  he  said,  pointing  out  one 
case  where  an  attorney  went 
through  an  entire  legal 
document  spelling  libel  “liable.” 

In  regard  to  shield  laws,  it 
was  brought  out  that  17  states 
now  have  such  laws  protecting 
sources  of  newspapermen  to  the 
point  that  they  don’t  have  to 
reveal  their  source  of  informa¬ 
tion. 


Teeter  said,  “it  is  basic  to  you 
as  newsmen  to  know  what  you 
are  going  to  do  in  such  matters. 
Do  you  delete  names  from  your 
notes?  Caldwell  put  quite  a  bit 
on  the  line  in  his  insistence  for 
more  protection,  making  this 
particular  legal  matter,  still  on 
appeal,  a  real  first.” 

He  pointed  up  what  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital-Times 
did  when  a  police  chief  wouldn’t 
talk  to  reporters.  The  paper,  in 
reporting  a  robbery,  said  “we 
don’t  know  to  whom  it  hap¬ 
pened,  or  where,  or  any  other 
details;  we  do  know  it  hap¬ 
pened.”  The  police  chief,  after 
the  paper  had  printed  other 
similar  stories,  soon  began  talk¬ 
ing  to  reporters  again. 

Submitting  that  the  First 
Amendment  “has  been  expanded 
to  mean  what  it  really  says,” 
Spencer  said  that  many  are 
“afraid  of  what  the  new  United 
States  Supreme  Court  is  going 
to  do  about  further  expansion 
of  freedom  of  speech.” 

He  spoke  of  the  possibility  of 
a  narrowing  of  this  field  and 
added:  “Let’s  not  assume  that 
because  we  now  have  these 
rights  that  we’re  going  to  keep 


them.  We’ve  got  to  be  cautious 
about  individual  rights,  the 
right  to  be  let  alone,  unless,  as 
in  New  York  law,  you  are 
newsworthy. 

Invasion  of  privacy 

Spencer  mentioned  that  two 
states  hold  there  is  no  such  a 
thing  as  invasion  of  privacy. 
One  of  them  is  the  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court  which  held 
there  is  no  right  to  privacy  in  a 
case  in  which  a  woman  com¬ 
plained  about  pictures  secretly 
taken  of  her  in  a  tavern  toilet. 

Concerning  open  and  closed 
meetings  of  governing  bodies  at 
the  state  and  county  level, 
Teeter  said  Wisconsin  newsmen 
found  they  couldn’t  get  into 
meetings  that  they  previously 
had  reported  without  restric¬ 
tion. 

One  reporter  constantly  com¬ 
plained  to  an  attorney  general 
above  coverage  of  a  particular 
board  until  finally  the  meetings 
were  opened  to  the  press.  Asked 
how  newspapermen  could  keep 
meetings  open,  Spencer  said 
“you  just  have  to  keep  applying 
the  pressure.” 

Spencer,  a  lawyer,  worked  for 
the  Salt  Lake  Citp  (Utah) 
Tribune  and  the  Buffalo  (N. 
Y.)  Evening  Neivs.  He  teaches 
a  course  in  newspapers  and  the 
law  at  Missouri. 

Teeter  teaches  a  course  in 
“The  Law  of  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions”  at  Wisconsin  and  was  a 
reporter  and  editor  for  the 
Waterloo  (la.)  Daily  Courier. 


Getting  into  areas  of  libel  in 
newspapering,  Spencer  said  the 
best  defense  against  libel  is 
truth,  the  other  defense  being 
privilege. 

He  traced  the  advertisement 
in  the  New  York  Times  placed 
by  Montgomery,  Ala.,  political 
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Mewsiiien  must  know 

Describing  in  detail  the  Cald¬ 
well  (New  York  Times)  case 
and  the  conviction  of  a 
Madison,  Wis.,  underground 
newspaper  editor,  both  actions 
brought  in  the  shield  law  area. 


MAKING  WAVES — ^The  first  load  of  newsprint  shipped  to  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Corporation,  Tulsa,  via  the  Arkansas  River  Naviga¬ 
tion  System  comes  'round  the  bend  at  Port  of  Catoosa.  The  650-ton 
shipment  to  the  new  inland  port  came  from  the  Bowater  mill  at 
Calhoun,  Tenn. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


CAMs  optimistic 
on  gains  this  year 

Itv  Stan  Finsiiess 

CAM  .  Prttvidence  Journal  and  Itulirtin 

It  was  obvious  that  a  lot  of  medium  esn'itt  their  ncwspa- 
CAMs  attending  the  43rd  pers. 


Northeast  Classitied  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers’  Association 
meeting  in  Providence  last  week 


PUBLISHER — Mrs.  Jean  Gannett 
Hawley,  president  of  Guy  Gannett 
Newspapers  in  Maine,  addresses 
Classified  Advertising  Managers  in 
Providence,  R.l. 


Newspapers’ 
ad  revenues 
up  nearly  6% 

Retail  advertising  revenues 
of  daily  newspapers  increased 
by  ().5%  in  December  and  by 
5.89o  for  the  whole  of  1970,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA. 

These  retail  gains  offset  de¬ 
clines  in  other  categories  with 
the  result  that  total  newspaper 
ad  revenues  were  up  2.5%  for 
December  and  1.6%  for  the  12 
months. 

Automotive  ad  revenues  were 
the  only  other  major  category 
to  achieve  a  December  increase, 
up  1.7%.  However,  automotive 
was  off  1.6%  for  the  year. 

General  advertising  was  down 
7.9%  in  December  and  3.5%  for 
the  year.  Classified  was  off  3.6% 
for  the  month  and  for  the  12 


“Signage*  trend 

Another  area  of  interest,  and 
were  still  somewhat  in  a  state  one  that’s  catching  on  around 
of  shock  over  their  linage  re-  the  country,  is  an  increasing 
verses  in  1970,  but  they  haven’t  use  of  graphics  in  Classified  ad- 
thrown  in  the  towel.  vertising  sections.  “Signage” 

When  the  query,  “How  many  seems  to  be  the  w'ord  to  describe 

of  you  expect  gains  in  ’71?”  was  it,  and  it  means,  simply,  to  help 

thrown  out,  fully  two-thirds  your  readers  find  w'hat  they’re 

raised  their  hands.  Remember  looking  for  by'  using  descriptive 

though:  a  lot  of  these  papers  art  and  synnbols  to  point  up  ma- 

represent  smaller  markets  in  jor  classifications,  to  provide  Classified  Managers  are  proba- 

which  the  Employment  losses  “traffic  signs”  for  your  readers,  bly  the  greatest  bunch  of 

have  been  less  significant  than  Work  on  this  is  being  done  by  thieves  of  ideas  and  I  mean  that 

in  others  and  that  a  good  num-  the  Macdonald  Classified  Ser-  in  a  complimentary  sense,”  said  months 

ber  of  the  papers  represented  vice  of  Lafayette,  Indiana,  Mrs.  Hawley.  “You  pick  up  These  estimates  are  based  on 
were  from  eastern  Canada  spearheaded  by  Dick  MacDon-  ideas,  adjust  them  and  adapt  actual  linage  measurements  by 

which  has  not  had  the  same  aid,  who  put  on  a  worthwhile  them  to  your  sales  need.  Media  Records  Inc  for  its 

economic  factors  affecting  Clas-  presentation  of  the  subject.  One  “Why  can’t  you  pick  up  ideas  52-city  index  and  reflect  changes 
sified  volume  as  we’ve  had  in  point  he  may  have  emphasized  that  make  effective  executives,  in  i-ates  and  distribution  as 

the  States.  and  didn’t:  this  kind  of  promo-  effective  Classified  Managers,  measuSd  bv  the Sau 

The  Sunday-through-Wed-  tion  helps  bring  accounts  into  adapt  them,  adjust  them,  modi-  The  Bureau’s  preliminary  es- 

nesday  session  attracted  80  Classified  sections;  so  there’s  fy  them  and  place  them  into  timate  for  total  1970  ad  re- 

CAMs  from  as  far  as  Montreal,  more  value  here  than  just  pro-  your  mold?  So  I  suggest,  look  venues  of  daily  newspapers  is 

Quebec  City,  Windsor  and  To-  moting  readership  and  making  around  vou.”  $5  84  billion  un  from  S5  75  biU 

ronto  in  Canada  to  Washington,  Classified  sections  less  dull  and  ,  li^rin  1969  The  big  increase 

D.  C.and  Maryland  in  the  U.  S.  easier  to  read.  .  Named  Oil  ad  staflF  came  in  retail  ad  revenues,  up 

with  major  emphasis  on  group  An  invitation  to  CAMs  to  vis-  ^  qq 

buzz  sessions,  Q  &  A  periods  it  with  the  publisher  more  often  Michael  Watson,  administra- 

and  full-scale  presentations  was  extended  by  Mrs.  Jean  tive  assistant  in  the  San  Diego 

The  most  exciting  of  these  Gannett  Hawley,  president  of  (Calif.)  Uiiion-Tribnne's  retail 

was  the  ANPA’s  Bureau  of  Ad-  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  ad  department,  has  been  named 

vertising  film  of  the  true  youth  Maine.  assistant  retail  sales  manager, 

market  and  the  role  newspapers  The  publisher  needs  training  In  other  promotions  announced 
play  in  their  lives.  CAMs  of  in  Classified,  Mrs.  Hawley  by  Richard  Tullar,  advertising 

course,  were  interested  in  the  agreed,  and  she  urged,  “If  at  director,  Ralph  Foley  was 

references  to  Classified  in  solv-  first  you  don’t  succeed  in  train-  named  Watson’s  successor;  Jack  publication  in  the"  recreation 

ing  problems  of  housing,  trans-  ing  us  little  ole  publishers,  stay  Holbrook  became  supervisor,  and  resort  community  of  Aspen, 

portation,  etc.  but,  the  real  in  there  and  keep  pitching.  Its  real  estate  sales  for  retail  ad-  Colorado,  this  month.  ' 

strength  in  this  exceptionally  bound  to  pay  off.  vertising;  Robert  McGuire  was  Aspen  Today,  a  weekly  tab- 

well  done  piece,  presented  in  She  advised  CAMs  to  watch  named  special  accounts  rep-  lojj^  becomes  the  ski-town’s 

Providence  'oy  Bill  Solch,  VP  the  successful  people,  learn  resentative  and  Gerry  Wilson  second  newspaper.  The  new  pa- 

Retail  and  Classified  of  the  Bu-  their  techniques.  was  appointed  ad  plans  coordi-  pgr  is  backed  by  a  group  of  21 


$3.27  billion  in  1970. 

Ski  resort  gets 
its  second  weekly 

Another  newspaper  began 


reau,  lay  in  the  high  newspaper 
readership  of  young  adults, 
their  reliance  on  newspapers 
for  news  and  advertising  and, 
interestingly,  the  marked  lack 
of  interest  in  television  on  the 
part  of  this  busy  and  intelligent 
age  group. 

The  use  of  Classified  was  only 
a  small  part  in  this  study.  It’s  a 
must  for  all  of  the  news  and 
advertising  departments.  It 
opens  your  eyes  to  the  criticism 
we’ve  been  subjected  to  for  the 
past  several  years:  that  young 
people  don’t  use  newspapers. 
Sheer  nonsense.  Newspapers 
are  stronger  than  they’ve  ever 
been  in  the  youth  market  be¬ 
cause  these  people  want  to  know 
what’s  going  on  and  they  can’t 
really  find  out  from  any  other 


‘Ive  heard  it  said  before  nator. 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  the  Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Association:  from  left — Marianne  O'Neill,  Community  Newspapers 
of  Rosyln,  N.  Y.,  treasurer;  Peter  Russ,  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
president;  William  Saiff,  Watertown  |N.Y.)  Times,  vicepresident;  and 
Charles  Alves,  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times,  secretary. 


stockholders,  including  18  As¬ 
pen  residents  and  three  Grand 
Junction,  Colorado  businessmen. 

Guy  Wood,  a  University  of 
Colorado  Journalism  graduate 
(1967),  is  the  editor  and  man¬ 
ager  of  .Aspen  Today. 

Aspen’s  other  newspaper,  the 
Aspen  Times,  also  a  weekly, 
traces  its  history  back  to  the 
mining  towm’s  original  newspa¬ 
per,  founded  in  1881. 

Aspen  Today  is  printed  at  the 
Grand  Junction  Sentinel  plant, 
the  Sentinel’s  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Ken  Johnson,  is  one  of 
the  major  stockholders  in  the 
Aspen  'Today,  Wood  said. 

The  paper  averages  16  pages 
w’ith  a  press  run  of  5,000  co¬ 
pies.  The  price  on  the  news¬ 
stands  is  15  cents. 
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and  Canadian  universities.  And 
since  the  Indians,  unlike  other 
immigrants,  have  no  strong  fra¬ 
ternal  or  religious  organiza¬ 
tions  (the  caste  system  and  five 
principal  religions),  it  fell  to 
the  students  and  the  intellectu¬ 
als  to  undertake  the  initiative. 
The  newsletters  published  by 
various  student  associations,  are 
possibly  the  most  numerous  as 
compared  to  those  of  other  for¬ 
eign  students. 

These  newsletters,  which  do 
not  limit  themselves  to  campus 
activities  but  include  news  and 
features  of  Indiari  interest, 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  sources 
used  extensively  by  the  new 
commercial  papers. 

Miss  Chandra,  who  earlier 
worked  for  Holiday,  believes 
that  a  strong  asset  is  the 
presentation  of  good  features 
and  community  news  of  interest 
to  the  Indians.  A  front-page  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  January  issue  is 
“Hollywood  Cons  (Creator  of 
‘Kamasutra’,”  in  which  Miss 
Chandra  tells  how  this  film 
“largely  shot  in  India  with  the 
help  of  scholars  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  .  .  .  had  been  shown  in 
Philadelphia  .  .  .  pornograph- 
ically  altered,”  according  to 
producer  Kobi  Jeager.  Other 
front-page  stories  in  recent  is¬ 
sues:  “Unemployed  Engineers 
Face  Facts  of  Life”  (from  New 
York) ;  “India  On  the  Side¬ 
lines?”  (from  UN) ;  and 
“Havoc  in  East  Pakistan.” 

Students  newsletters  Indian  publications  include  a 

great  number  of  letters  to  the 
The  need  to  get  news  from  editor — possibly  more  than  sim- 
home  increased  as  new  immi-  ilar  publications,  community 
grants  arrived  and  more  stu-  and  personality  news,  a  lot  of 
dents  registered  in  American  (Continued  on  page  30) 
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strive  to  fill 


Indian  papers 
news  gap  for  immigrants  here 


By  Spyritlon  Granitsan 


Four  days  after  Prime  Minis-  Street,”  the  offices  of  the  Indian  tity  of  higher  education  than 
ter  Indira  Gandhi  left  the  diplomatic  services,  for  con-  the  average  earlier  immigrant. 
United  States  last  October  when  tributing  to  the  “blackout.”  yet  more  distinct  than  most  Eu- 

she  visited  the  United  Nations  Criticism  seems  to  be  one  of  ropeans. 

for  its  25th  anniversary,  India  the  favorite  items  of  the  Indian  “A  major  problem  for  them 

■  ■  _  _ .  been  that  the  American 

press  has  very  little  news  about 
India  .  .  .  Agency  copy  from 
India,  circulated  in  the  U.  S.  is 
also  awful.  Radio  and  television 
have  done  even  less  to  cover  the 
subcontinent,  except,  of  course, 
during  disasters  like  the  one  in 


Abroad  wrote:  “She  arrived  on  publications.  The  Canadian  In- 
Tuesday,  October  20th,  and  de-  dia  Times,  a  monthly  which  ap- 
parted  for  home,  October  24th  peared  late  in  1967,  believes 
.  .  .  We  are  repeating  this  here  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
for  the  west  coast,  the  middle  indifferent  treatment  of  Indians 
west,  the  south  and  the  by  the  news  media  is  that  these 
northeast,  including  Washing-  immigrants  have  not  “pulled 
ton,  D.  C.  and  New  York  City,  their  weight.”  It  writes :  ,  _ 

How  else  would  you  ever  “It  is  well  known  that  Indian  P^istan,”  said  Raghavan. 
know?”  immigrants  in  North  America 

The  American  press,  com-  stand  head  and  shoulder  above 
plain  most  Indians,  has  very  lit-  average  Americans  or  Canadi- 
tle  news  and  information  re-  ans  in  educational  attainments 
garding  India,  the  second  most  ...  It  is  evident  that  in  the 
populous  nation  in  the  world.  North  American  Society  where 
“Only  when  there  is  a  riot  or  economic  power  is  of  overriding 
famine,  the  New  York  Times  or  importance,  the  Indian  immi- 
one  or  two  papers  may  carry  grants  possess  a  collective 
something  but  the  rest  of  the  economic  power  quite  dispropor- 
press  nothing,”  said  Chakravar-  tionate  to  their  numbers  ... 
ti  Raghavan,  UN  correspondent  How  many  Indians  in  the  U.  S. 
of  the  Press  Trust  of  India.  He  sent  a  telegram  or  letter  to  Mr. 
added:  “This  is  one  reason  w’hy  Nixon  protesting  the  decision 
the  Indians  in  the  United  States  (to  resume  arms  shipments  to 
and  Canada  have  started  pub-  the  Indian  subcontinent)?  .  .  . 
lishing  their  own  papers  in  the  Being  used  to  the  lack  of  re¬ 
last  two  or  three  years.”  sponse  for  such  letters  in  the 

India  Abroad,  possibly  the  Indian  bureaucratic  setup,  the 
largest  of  these  new  publica-  Indians  in  North  America  hard- 
tions  (paid  circulation  5,600,  to-  ly  even  thought  of  such  an  ac- 
tal  run  20,000),  echoes  the  same  tion.” 
view:  the  American  media  pay 

no  at±ention  to  the  Indians.  So.  Relic  of  the 


empire 

Its  editor.  Miss  Vidya  Chan-  This  lack  of  response  on  the 
deea,  wrote  api-opos  Mrs.  Gan-  of  the  Indian  authorities  to 

dhis  visit:’  \\hy  wasnt  there  the  needs  of  the  immigrants 
a  single  broadcast  or  telecast  abroad,  is  another  reason  for 
mention  of  her  unending  visit  the  establishment  of  ethnic  In- 
her  arrival  her  participation  at  ^ian  or  Indo-American  papers, 
he  UN?  Why  wasn’t  there  one  ..Qur  bureaucracy  is  a  relic  of 
line  about  the  Prime  Minister  the  British  Empire,”  said  R. 
of  the  world’s  largest  democracy  gj^^h,  a  film  script  writer  who 

"""I  is  also  the  advertising  and  cir- 
Friday  the  23rd,  and  then  not  a  culation  manager  of  India 
news  story  but  a  personality  Abroad.  “We  are  an  independ- 
feature  on  the  women  s  ent  paper,  we  feel  free  to  criti- 

the  New  York  Times.  Why.  cize;  we  carry  conununity  news. 
Can  one  imagine  a  similar  situ-  features  and  information  which 
ation  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Golda  neithei’  the  American  papers 
Meir?”  nor  the  official  Indian  publica- 

“We  have  no  wish  to  draw  an  tJons  will  publish,”  he  added, 
invidious  comparison  .  .  .  but  Ranghavan  elaborated  on  this 
•  •  point:  the  Indian  students  are 

‘Citadel’  criticized  the  most  numepus  for¬ 

eign  groups  in  American  and 
This  passage  does  not  come  Canadian  Universities — maybe 
from  the  editorial  page;  it  up  to  20,000.  Recently,  after  im- 
comes  from  an  illustrated  migration  laws  changed,  many 
feature  “Glimpses  of  Mrs.  Indian  engineers  and  scientists 
Gandhi — Was  That  Blackout  came  to  North  America  for  per- 
Really  Necessary?”  which  also  manent  residence.  This  created 
criticizes  “the  Citadel  on  64th  an  English-language  ethnic  en- 
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LIGHT  IN  THE  BLACKOUT — Miss  Vidya  Chandra,  editor  of  India 
Abroad,  and  R.  Singh,  advertising  manager,  tried  to  give  publicity 
to  the  visit  of  India's  Prime  Minister  Indira  Sandhi  to  the  US:  there 
was  "a  blackout"  in  the  American  press,  they  complained.  (Photo¬ 
graph  by  Margot  Granitsas). 
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Ad‘Ventures _ 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Stufifers.  Free  standing  pre-preprinted  stuflFers  can  now  be 
distributed  with  the  Sunday  Xeiv  1  ork  Times.  According  to  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Tate,  director  of  special  advertising  projects,  orders 
will  be  taken  for  the  inserts  on  either  a  full-run  basis  (1.5  mil¬ 
lion  circ.)  or  for  distribution  limited  to  New  York  City  and 
suburbs  (950,000  circ.).  Any  insert  printed  on  paper  stock 
weighing  up  to  80  lbs.,  having  no  more  than  eight  pages,  and 
measuring  10% "  by  14"  or  less  can  be  distributed,  Tate  said. 

The  rate  for  a  2  to  4-page,  full  run  insert  is  $18,000;  6  to  8- 

pages,  $27,000.  For  city  and  suburbs,  a  2  to  4-page  insert  will 
cost  $12,000;  and  $18,000  for  a  6  to  8-pager.  If  the  insert  con¬ 
tains  a  coupon  flap,  there  is  an  additional  charge  $1  per  1000. 
Tate,  who.se  job  has  been  to  keep  a  “close  watch”  on  the  free 

standing  ad  business  for  the  last  two  years,  said  the  decision  to 

accept  them  at  this  time  was  based  on  three  factors;  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  of  free  standing  inserts;  sharp  rises  in 
handling  costs  for  direct  mail  promotion  as  well  as  projected 
postage  increases  next  month;  and  a  satisfactory’  arrangement 
for  handling  the  inserts  without  interfering  with  the  normally 
hea\’y  volume  of  magazine  sections  that  are  carried  every 
Sunday  in  the  Times.  Probably  the  biggest  inducement  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  be  the  reduction  in  distribution  costs.  Presently, 
a  mailing  piece  including  postage,  handling  and  envelopes  costs 
$60  a  1000,  whereas  a  free  standing  stuffer  distributed  by  the 
Times  will  cost  about  five  times  less,  Tate  said.  The  first  free 
standing  insert  \vill  be  distributed  on  February  14.  The  adver¬ 
tiser  will  l)e  Time  magazine  with  a  subscription  offer.  After 
that  there  are  commitments  for  one  every  Sunday,  excepting 
one,  through  March  28.  Tate  said  the  plan  for  now  is  to  dis¬ 
tribute  only  one  free  standing  insert  per  edition  unless  “suf¬ 
ficient  pressure”  is  applied  by  an  advertiser  to  be  in  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  day.  In  that  case,  he  said  two  inserts  will  be  allowed. 

^ 

Innovations.  The  Philadelphia  Daily  News  became  the  first 
paper  in  Philadelphia  to  run  a  full-page  Dayglo  ad  when  it 
printed  on  .Ian.  28  an  insertion  for  Philadelphia  District  Ford 
Dealers  Association.  The  ad  featured  Dayglo  Rocket  Red  Extra 
77-1.3X  ink.  The  ad  will  be  repeated  the  following  week  in  Day¬ 
glo  Signal  Green  Extra  77-18X.  The  News  recently  ran  an  8- 
colunm  by  45-line,  gutter-bleed,  black-and-white  insertion  for 
the  Ford  Dealers  Association.  The  ad  was  so  well  received  that 
J.  Walter  Thompson  plans  to  repeat  it  in  February.  The  unique¬ 
ness  of  the  space  unit  is  such  that  a  continuing  campaign  may 
be  developed  to  capitalize  on  the  size,  the  agency  told  the  Daily 
News. 

*  ♦  * 

Briefs.  The  Rockville  (Conn.)  Journal-Inquirer  and  the  nine 
weeklies  published  by  the  Scout-Sun  newspapers  in  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kansas  go  on  the  list  of  newspapers  who  will  no  longer 
accept  cigar-ette  advertising.  .  .  .  Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 
and  Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  agent  for  the  Tulsa  World  and 
the  Tulsa  Tribune,  have  named  staff  members  to  the  post  of  ad¬ 
vertising  co-op  coordinator.  Gannett  named  Earl  W.  Fischer,  a 
fonner  retail  advertising  account  executive  and  creative  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Tulsa  pi’omoted  Raleigh  Hatchett,  who  rejoined 
the  retail  ad  staff  in  1970  from  Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma 
where  he  was  assistant  ad  manager.  .  .  .  House  ads,  giving  an 
account  of  the  Rich’s  denartment  store  media  effectiveness  test 
results  (E&P,  January  16),  are  running  in  the  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Star  and  Press. 

*  *  * 

Lottery  ads.  Some  of  the  best  noted  and  read  ads  in  the  news- 
pajiers  these  days  are  the  small  space  ads  run  in  the  New  Jersey 
newspapers  to  announce  the  winning  number  drawm  each  week 
in  the  lottery'.  Since  mid-December,  lottery  ads  have  i*un  almost 
daily  to  promote  the  lottery  and  announce  the  winning  number. 
Fred  Schick,  general  ad  manager  for  the  Passaic  Herald-News 
projects  14,000  lines  of  lottery  advei-tising  in  1971.  The  new 
business  has  forced  a  change  of  operations  within  many  of  the 
l)apers  because  federal  law  which  has  been  on  the  books  for 
years  prohibits  promotion  of  lotteries  through  the  mails.  The 
Herald-News,  for  example,  has  to  replate  for  1000  subscriber- 


copies.  So  that  replating  the  presses  will  not  have  to  occur  during 
each  of  the  five  editions,  the  1000  copies  are  printed  first  thing 
each  morning  with  the  edition  marked  in  the  upper  right  ear 
on  page  1.  In  place  of  the  lottery’  ad,  the  H-N  substitutes  its 
own  in-paper  promotion  ad. 

4c  :|c  sf: 

Rewriting  ad  rules.  While  SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi  preprinted 
advertisements  tend  to  break  all  the  well-established  rules  in 
the  book,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  more  apparent  with  each 
jrassing  research  study  to  the  experts  at  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  that  there  is  little  relationship  between  ads 
that  are  well  recalled  and  ads  that  sell.  A  case  in  point  w-as 
reported  by  the  Bureau  this  week  on  the  basis  of  a  recent  Specta¬ 
Color  test  ad  for  Kent  Menthol  that  ran  in  a  two-way  split  of 
one  day’s  circulation  of  the  Des  Moines  Tribune.  The  brand  had 
never  Ijeen  marketed  or  advertised  in  Des  Moines  prior  to  the 
test.  The  study'  revealed  that  among  the  respondents  who  were 
exposed  to  the  ad  but  could  not  verify’  recall  by  describing  the 
ad  accurately,  13%  said  they  intended  to  buy  the  brand  as  com¬ 
pared  to  8%  in  the  control  sample  whose  paper  did  not  have 
the  ad.  This  point  closely-  parellels  findings  in  the  Project  Six 
study  which  measured  effectiveness  of  a  series  of  black-and- 
white  ads. 

♦  ♦  « 

Prospects.  In  the  spirit  of  Scandinavia  (the  theme  of  a  new 
advertising  program),  Scandinavian  Airlines  Systems  (SAS) 
is  spreading  $700,000  among  its  agents  in  gateway-  cities  around 
the  U.S.  to  buy  space  and/or  time  in  local  media.  This  sum 
supplements  a  $2  million  budget  which  Gaynor  &  Ducas  ad 
agency-  has  to  spend  on  the  main  promotion  seeking  passenger 
and  cargo  business.  Almost  all  of  the  $2  million,  minus  pi-oduc- 
tion  costs,  will  go  to  newspapers,  according  to  William  Bender, 
SAS  ad  manager  who  moved  over  from  Hertz  four  months  ago. 
The  budget  is  somewhat  bigger  than  last  year’s  for  SAS,  taking 
into  account  a  6%  rise  in  production  expenses  and  5%  hike  in 
.space  rates.  The  major  effort  will  be  in  New  York,  Montreal, 
Chicago,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  the  Caribbean  area.  Bender 
stressed  that  the  local  area  manager  has  considerable  discretion 
in  how  he  spends  his  own  allotment.  Newspapers  may  even  get 
a  big  share  of  this  money. 


Banking  on  future 

The  Curry  County  Reporter 
of  Gold  Beach,  Ore.,  is  going  to 
go  to  the  bank  and  stay  there. 
Owners  Robert  and  Betty  Van 
Leer  have  purchased  the  First 
National  Bank  building  in  the 
Curry-  County-  seat  town  and 
will  move  their  whole  plant  into 
it  as  soon  as  the  bank  moves  to 
a  new  building  now  under  con¬ 
struction. 

• 

New  daily  in  Oregon 

Oregon’s  newest  daily  paper 
is  the  Ontario  Daily  Argus- 
Observer,  which  moved  to  five- 
day  publication,  Mondays 
through  Fridays,  after  nearly 
75  years  as  a  weekly.  Francis 
McLean  is  publisher  of  the  new 
daily,  which  has  a  staff  of  50 
full  and  part-time  employes. 

• 

.4  correction 

A  section  on  professional 
standards  has  been  added  to  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Newspapers' 
policy-  manual.  It  was  written 
by  executive  editor  Tom  Reay 
and  is  not  the  language  of  a 
clause  sought  by-  the  guild  in 
recent  negotiations,  according 
to  publisher  William  K.  Todd, 
correcting  a  statement  to  this 
effect  in  E&P,  January-  23. 


Fitzgerald  11  sues 
for  unpaid  salary 

Howard  H.  Fitzgerald  II, 
former  publisher  of  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press,  has  filed  a  suit 
in  Circuit  Court  alleging  breach 
of  his  employment  contract  by- 
Capital  Cities  Broadcasting  Co. 
Inc.  He  is  asking  $300,000. 

The  plaintiff  succeeded  his 
father,  Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  a 
publisher  and  president  of  Pon¬ 
tiac  Press  Co.  in  1966.  Capital 
Cities  Broadcasting  Co.  bought 
the  Press  from  the  Fitzgerald 
family-  in  1969.  Howard  Fitz¬ 
gerald  says  in  his  complaint 
that  he  made  an  agreement  with 
the  Press  on  May  21,  1969  to 
continue  in  an  “executive  ca¬ 
pacity”  for  five  years  at  $54,- 
000  a  year.  He  was  fired  last 
April  30,  Fitzgerald  charged, 
and  paid  until  September  30. 

• 

Election  ordered 

An  election  among  245  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Newark  (N.J.) 
News  has  been  ordered  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  determine  whether  the 
Newark  News  Guild  will  be  the 
bargaining  agent.  The  NLRB 
awarded  51  out  of  54  contested 
persons  to  the  unit. 
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Kodak 


Processing  news  shots  mechanically  leaves  more 
hands  tree  tor  the  shooting. 


With  a  Kodak  . . ^ ^ 

Versamat  Film  r 

Processor,  Model  5, 

your  newspaper’s 

photo  department  can 

process  one  or  two 

strands  of  35mm 

Kodak  Tri-X  Pan 

Film  or  Kodak  Plus-X 

Pan  Film  in  less  than  six 

minutes,  dry-to-dry.  Or  ^ 

a  single  strand  of  Kodak  1 20-  or  220- 

size  film  in  equally  fast  time.  So  your 


photographers  spend  less  time  in  the 
darkroom  and  more  time  covering 
the  news!  Prints  can  be  delivered  to 
the  engraver  while  pages  are  being  set 
up,  and  production  people  take  work 
peaks  in  stride. 

The  Versamat  Film  Processor  installs 
without  expensive  plumbing.  In  less 
than  nine  square  feet  and  does  the 
work  of  three  or  four  processing  rooms. 

And  quality  is  uniformly  high- 
day  after  day.  Economical,  too. 
Automatic  replenishment  means 


chemicals  are  used  at  optimum 
capacity.  And,  skilled  Kodak  service 
is  available  everywhere.  For  details, 
contact  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14650. 

There’s  also  a  Kodak  mechanized 
way  to  get  quick,  stabilized  black-and- 
white  prints.  Fifteen  seconds  quick. 
Via  the  Kodak  Ektamatic  Processor, 
Model  214,  with  its  companion  papers 
and  chemicals.  For  further 
information,  simply  contact  your 
usual  source  of  Kodak  products. 


Davey  appeals  for  lively 
interest  in  media  report 


The  apathy  of  the  silent  ma¬ 
jority  poses  the  greatest  threat 
to  press  freedom,  says  Senator 
Keith  Davey  who  was  chairman 
of  the  special  inquiry  into  in¬ 
formation  media  in  Canada  last 
year. 

Speaking  at  the  National 
Press  Club  in  Ottawa,  Davey 
told  of  some  of  the  reaction  he 
has  heard  to  the  committee  re¬ 
port  published  in  December. 

“The  real  question,”  he  said, 
“is  not  what  the  government  is 
going  to  do,  but  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  this  report?” 

He  was  disappointed,  he  said, 
in  the  small  number  of  journal¬ 
ists  who  have  read  the  report 
and  also  with  the  failure  of 
news  media  to  tell  the  public 
how  the  first  volume  of  the  re¬ 
port — written  for  the  public  at 
large — may  be  purchased  for 
$3.50  through  Information  Can¬ 
ada. 


public  interest.  Senator  Davey 
said,  particularly  in  the  face  of 
the  finding  of  a  special  study 
for  the  committee  that  showed 
the  public  doesn’t  care  very 
much  about  the  state  of  the  in¬ 
formation  industry  that  serves 
it. 

He  blamed  public  indifference 
for  the  conclusion  that  “Canadi¬ 
ans  have  the  media  we  deserve, 
but  not  what  we  require.” 

Senator  Davey  summed  up 
the  conclusions  of  the  committee 
as  advocating  “a  multiplication 
of  media  voices  and  an  escala¬ 
tion  of  quality,”  along  with  con¬ 
cern  about  cultural  sursdval. 

How  media  treated  report 

The  committee  was  preparing 
a  document  that  would  deal 
with  the  way  the  media  covered 
the  special  report  and  their 
reaction  to  it. 

“On  balance,  the  coverage 


newspapers  to  deal  almost 
exclusively  with  committee 
findings  that  dealt  with  them, 
while  broadcasting  stations  did 
the  opposite. 

“But  not  all  were  as  parochi¬ 
al  as  the  Vancouver  Sun,” 
which  featured  a  story  saying 
all  Canadian  newspapers  would 
be  better  if  they  were  more  like 
The  Sun. 

“I  don’t  think  we  really  said 
that,”  Senator  Davey  said. 

The  reaction  from  Nova 
Scotia  has  been  interesting,  he 
said,  and  he  quoted  criticisms  of 
himself  and  the  committee  re¬ 
port  featured  by  the  Halifax 
newspapers. 

The  Spectator  in  Hamilton 
likewise  responded  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  “the  Davey  burlesque” 
and  referred  to  him  as  “the 
clown  prince  of  failure.” 

Lu  Presse  is  critical 


LET  'ER  ROLL  means  more  than 
the  presses  at  the  Daily  Kennebec 
Journal,  Augusta.  Maine,  when 
RAY  SIEGLER,  managing  editor, 
starts  to  turn  out  copy  by  the 
foot  or  yard  from  a  roll  stand  he 
has  devised. 


He  suggested  that  public  apa-  and  responses  have  been  basi- 
thy  might  encourage  erosions  of  cally  positive.” 
freedom.  Senator  Davey  said  he  found 

The  problem  was  to  sustain  a  tendency  in  the  reports  for 


Reading  the  daily 
newspaper  is  a 

family 

affair 


non-metropolitan 
city  homes. 


With  family  life  centered  more  closely  around  home  and 
community  in  non-metropolitan  cities,  the  daily  newspaper 
is  more  intimately  involved  with  its  readers,  both  young 
and  adult.  It  is  the  daily  chronicle  of  current  events,  with  both 
editorial  and  advertising  reflecting  the  local  scene. 

This  is  why  advertising  is  often  more  effective  in 
smaller  city  daily  newspapers,  absorbing  the  immediacy  and 
sharing  in  the  personal  interests  of  the  reader. 

Try  a  campaign  in  some  of  these  cities.  Ask  us  about  it. 

IjOTiioMOH  iiwsnniii 

THOMSON-BRUSH-MOORE  NEWSPAPERS  Inc.-THOMSON  NEWSPAPERS  Inc. 

SALES  |CHIC»C0  3150  Oes  Plaines  Avenue.  Des  Plaines.  Illinois  60018 -Tel  299-5544 
nmrcc  Nf*  YORK:  50  Rockeleller  Plaza.  Suite  1325.  New  York,  N  Y.  10020  -  Tel.  246-2265 
UYril*S  1  PITTSBURGH:  2  Gateway  Center.  Room  753,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222  -  Tel  232-0200 


La  Presse,  North  America’s 
biggest  French-language  new's- 
paper,  says  the  Davey  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  on  Canada’s 
mass  media  is  superficial,  con¬ 
tradictory,  biased  and  wrong. 

The  report  is  not  only  de¬ 
ceiving,  it  is  disarming,”  said 
La  Presse  in  the  last  of  five 
I  articles  on  the  special  Senate 
i  committee’s  report, 
i  It  would  be  necessary  to 
'  draft  another  report  to  bring 
together  all  that  it  contains  in 
the  way  of  unsupported  facts, 
malicious  insinuations,  biased 
,  judgments  and  erroneous  de- 
I  ductions,”  the  jyaper  said. 

I  The  study  of  the  Davey  re- 
j  jTort  by  the  editors  of  La 
Presse  totalled  12,000  words. 

La  Presse  condemned  the 
,  committee’s  recommendation 
1  for  a  new  review  board  to 

I  watch  press  ownership  concen- 
I  tration. 

1  Though  rejoicing  that  the 

i  senators  departed  from  the 
“pompous”  literary  style  of 

I  pi  evious  commissions.  La  Presse 
i  editors  deplore  the  “sarcastic” 

I  tone  employed  in  a  passage 

dealing  with  the  right — or  lack 
of  it — of  journalists  to  pro¬ 

fessional  secrets. 

The  Davey  group  main- 

i  tained  that  journalists  should 
I  not  enjoy  any  lyrivilege  inside 
;  the  courtroom  not  enjoyed  by 
other  citizens,  even  if  that 

meant  going  to  jail  to  protect 
I  news  sources.  It  commented  at 
I  one  point  that  many  reporters 
1  might  find  such  a  sojourn  re- 
1  freshing  and  advantageous. 


Newhouse  buys 
full  ownership 
of  Ore.  stations 

Sale  of  50  percent  of  the 
stock  of  the  three  KOIN  sta¬ 
tions  in  Portland  to  the 
Newhouse  Broadcasting  Corp. 
was  announced  jointly  by  C. 
Howard  Lane,  president  of  the 
Mount  Hood  Radio  &  Television 
Broadcasting  Corp.  and  E.  R. 
Vadeboncoeur,  president  of  the 
Newhouse  group. 

The  stock  was  owned  by  the 
Mount  Hood  Corp.  including 
Lane  and  the  heirs  of  Ted  and 
Mrj’tle  Gamble,  and  its  sale 
gives  Newhouse  Broadcasting 
100  percent  ownership  of  Mount 
Hood.  It  is  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

An  affiliate  of  CBS-TV, 
KOIN-TV  was  Portland’s  first 
VHF  station  and  w'ent  on  the 
air  October  15,  1953.  KPTV, 
then  Channel  27,  was  the  city’s 
first  television  station  and  the 
nation’s  first  UHF  station, 
going  on  the  air  Sept.  20, 1952. 

Both  Mount  Hood  Radio  and 
Television  Corp.  (KOIN)  and 
Pioneer  Broadcasters  (KGW), 
the  latter  owned  by  the  S.  1. 
New’house  family  (which  also 
owns  the  Oregon  Journal  and 
the  Oregonian) ,  applied  for 
VHF  Channel  6.  Pioneer  later 
withdrew  from  the  contest,  in 
return  for  receiving  an  option 
to  buy  50  percent  of  the  Mount 
Hood  organization. 
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Western  group  fights 
ban  on  CATV  entry 


Opposition  to  restraints  on 
newspaper  ownership  of  other 
communications  properties  in  a 
paper’s  own  market  was  voted 
by  the  Allied  Dailies  of  Wash¬ 
ington  at  annual  sessions  in 
Seattle  recently. 

The  organization  with  mem¬ 
bers  in  six  states  also  asked  the 
federal  government  to  spell  out 
the  right  of  newspapers  to  dis¬ 
tribute  news  by  television  cable 
or  any  other  technical  systems 
they  deem  fit. 

Directors  of  the  association 
and  Manager  Paul  Conrad  were 
instructed  to  present  these 
views  and  to  emphasize  belief  in 
the  need  for  “some  forms  of 
guaranteed  newspaper  access  to 
communications  channels”  by 
newspaper  owners  to  the  Feder¬ 
al  Communications  Commission 
and  to  Congress. 

FCC  ohalienge 

The  action  amplified  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  authority,  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  the  justification  for 
FCC  and  Congressional  res¬ 
traints  on  newspaper  ownership 
of  other  communications  prop¬ 
erties  in  a  paper’s  own  market. 

Drawn  by  James  E.  Tonkin, 
president  of  Allied  and  general 
manager,  Yakima  Herald-Re¬ 
public,  this  stand  had  been 
adopted  by  board  members  prior 
to  the  association’s  annual 
meeting. 

Decrying  a  “media  hysteria 
which  seems  to  be  sweeping  the 
populace,”  the  resolution  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Allied  declared  “the 
press  seeks  no  more,  but  no 
less,  opportunity  for  all  citi¬ 
zens.” 

“In  this  stand,”  it  stated, 

“Allied  will  make  common  cause 
with  other  state,  regional  and 
national  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions  before  the  FCC  and  the 
Congress.” 

Defense  views 

Declaring  newspaper-owned 
radio  and  television  stations  are 
w'ell  run  and  provide  community 
service.  Allied  said  this  is  at¬ 
tested  by  their  stability,  popu¬ 
larity  and  awards. 

“They  thrive  in  a  climate  of 
vigorous  competition — for  lis¬ 
tener  attention,  for  news  and 
for  advertising.  Citizens  get  in¬ 
formation  and  advertisers  reach 
their  audiences  in  more  differ¬ 
ent  ways  than  ever  before. 

“Newspaper-owned  stations 
both  by  practice  and  by  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Act  are  open  to  all  seg- 
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ments  of  the  community.  When 
they  exercise  ‘control,’  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  restraint  of  responsibili¬ 
ty,”  the  statement  of  position 
declared. 

This  policy  statement  was  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  membership  after 
expressions  of  a  desire  “for  a 
real  right”  to  access  to  cable  or 
other  communications.  Rules 
and  regulations  insuring  fran¬ 
chises  for  home  delivery  territo¬ 
ries  should  be  spelled  out,  it 
was  declared. 

Factors  noted 

Few  newspapers  are  in  the 
CATV  business  and  even  fewer 
have  cable  coverage  extending 
over  their  entire  circulation 
area,  it  was  pointed  out.  Non- 
owners  of  cables  do  not  have 
the  means  of  using  channels, 
speakers  added. 

Tonkin  was  re-elected  pres¬ 
ident  with  Ned  Thomas,  Port 
Angeles  (Wash.)  News,  vice- 
president.  Membership  extends 
into  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon, 
Utah  and  Alaska  as  well  as 
Washington. 

• 

Daily  to  strikers: 
you  do  the  voting, 
leave  buses  to  us 

The  Delaware  County  Dailg 
Times  at  Chester,  Pa.  went  into 
the  transportation  business  re¬ 
cently — only  for  a  few  hours 
and  for  a  special  cause. 

The  50,000-circulation  news¬ 
paper  chartered  the  buses  to 
carry  members  of  United  Elec¬ 
trical,  Radio  and  Machine 
(UE)  Local  107  into  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  vote  on  an  agreement  to 
end  a  146-day  strike  against  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 
plant  near  Chester. 

The  decision  to  charter  the 
buses  was  made  by  the  Times’ 
general  manager,  Ronald  A. 
Hedley,  who  was  concerned  that 
the  site  of  the  voting — in  North 
Philadelphia,  about  15  miles 
away  might  create  transporta¬ 
tion  problems  for  the  men,  all 
of  whom  had  been  out  of  work 
since  August  28. 

Executive  editor  Arthur  E. 
Mayhew,  with  the  cooperation 
of  local  transit  authority 
officials,  lined  up  the  buses. 

On  the  day  of  the  vote,  more 
than  750  union  members  took 
advantage  of  the  free  ride  into 
the  city  where  they  voted  on  the 
contract.  It  was  approved  2,438 
to  432. 


PAT  CULLEN  of  the  Palm  Beach 
Post  at  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  was 
a  winner  of  $1,000  in  the  science 
writing  competition  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  and  Westinghouse 
Foundation. 

Group’s  librarian 

Wilbur  Kent,  editorial  librari¬ 
an  at  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Pee  since  1963  has  been  named 
librarian  of  McClatchy  Newspa¬ 
pers  to  coordinate  library  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  three  California 
dailies. 


Sage  Foundation 
has  intern  plan 
for  newspapers 

Russell  Sage  Foundation  has 
a  program  that  permits  five 
graduate  students  in  the  social 
sciences  to  experience  first-hand 
the  problems  and  rewards  of 
daily  journalism  by  spending 
the  summer  of  1971  as  reporter- 
trainees.  The  students  will  work 
for  metropolitan  newspapers  in 
existing  intern  programs  which 
these  newspapers  operate  for 
undergraduates  and  recent 
graduates  who  are  bound  for 
careers  in  journalism. 

Salaries  will  be  paid  by  the 
Foundation  at  the  then-current 
rate  for  interns  established  by 
each  participating  newspaper. 
The  Foundation  will  also  pay 
travel  expenses. 

Any  newspapers  interested  in 
participating  in  the  program 
are  invited  to  send  letters  to 
Dr.  Hugh  F.  Cline,  Social 
Science  Newspaper  Intern  Pro¬ 
gram,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10017.  Newspapers 
will  be  selected  to  provide  dis¬ 
tribution  on  the  basis  of  geogra¬ 
phic  location  and  circulation 
size. 


The  American  Political  Science  Association 

ANNOUNCES 

1 971  Seminar  Program 
For  Reporters  of  Public  Affairs 

To  encourage  and  reward  excellent  reporting  in  the  field  of 
public  affairs,  the  American  Political  Science  Association  offers 
this  program  for  outstanding  young  journalists.  (Preference 
to  those  under  age  40.) 

The  Ptiblic  Affairs  Reporting  Seminars 

•  Up  to  60  reporters  will  be  selected  for  the  best  article  or 
series  of  articles  on  any  phase  of  state  or  local  government, 
politics,  or  public  affairs.  Articles  submitted  must  have  been 
published  after  July  1,  1969.  The  deadline  for  applications 
is  March  15,  1971.  Winners  will  be  announced  shortly  there¬ 
after. 

•  Articles  will  be  judged  for  the  reporter’s  ability  to  clarify  a 
complex  issue,  persistence  and  imaginativeness  of  research, 
and  quality  of  writing. 

•  Entries  should  be  submitted  in  a  manner  not  to  exceed  in 
size  an  8%  by  11  inch  file.  Radio  and  television  reporters 
should  submit  a  script  or  a  written  description  of  the  work 
being  done,  its  significance,  innovative  character,  or  other 

I  special  merit. 

I  •  Winning  reporters  will  be  invited  to  participate  in  a  one- 
j  week,  expense  paid  seminar  in  the  summer  or  fall  of  1971, 
I  with  leading  political  figures,  journalists,  and  political  scien- 
I  tists. 

•  Plaques  will  be  presented  to  the  newspaper  or  periodical 
publishing  or  to  the  station  broadcasting  the  winning  articles 
and  to  the  individual  winners. 

I  application  blanks  and  further  information,  write  to: 

AMERICAN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION 

i  1527  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE,  N.W.  •  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20036 
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GOOD  AFTERNOON 

THE  NEl-J  YORK  TII'2S  N5TvS  SERVICE  IS  PLEASED  TO  A::N0UNCE 
THAT  ON  FEBRUARY  1  IT  V.'ILL  INAUGURATE  A  2lj.-HOUR  \:IRE  OPERATED 
JOINTLY  WITH  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEn'/S/CHICAGO  SUN-TIPiES  NE\-;S 
SERVICE. 

THE  2U-H0U?  V7IRE  V.’ILL  BE  OFFERED  IN  FIVE  OPTIONAL  SEGMENTS, 

ANY  OF  VJHICH  CAN  BE  SELECTED  FOR  MAXIMUI-I  USEFUL>ESS  BY  EDITORS 
OP  MORNING,  EVENIi:G  ATTD  SUNDAY  NE\TSPAPERS,  THE  OPTIONS  ARE: 

THE  FU"LL  2)4 -HOUR  VTRE,  A  l^-HOUR  NEl'J  YORK  TIMES  V.'IRE,  A  lO-KOUR 
CDN/CST  WIRE,  A  THO-HOUR  IjYT  ’’PONY”  CONTAINING  TUNIS  COLUT'JNS 
AND  FEATURES  FOR  EVENING  NEWSPAPERS,  A!ID  A  12-HOirF:  PM  FTRE 
THAT  INCLUDES  THE  IfYT  ”PO:Hi:”  AND  THE  FULL  lO-KOUR  CDN/CST  VfIPE, 

THE  SEGMEIE?  TtlAT  TRANSMITS  THE  CDN/CST  V/IRE— Ar-T]RICA »  S 
OLDEST  AUXILIARY  ^EWS  SERVICE— BEGINS  AT  2  A.M.  AND  CLOSES  AT 
NOON  (net;  YORK  TIME).  IT  CARRIES  A  FULL  SUPPLEM-NfrARY  REPORT 
COMPRISING  EXCLUSIVE  BACKGROmiD  STORIES  AND  FEATURES  PLUS 
DISTINGUISHED  FOREIGN  AW  WASHINGTON  COVERAGE. 

OVERSEAS  DISPATCHES  ARE  FILED  FROM  ROME  BY  PULITZER  PRIZE 
WINNER  GEORGE  VrELLEP.  DAVID  NICHOL  AND  HIS  V/IFE  JUDY  BARDEN 
REPORT  FROM  LONDON.  CHINA- .ORN  MARK  GAYN  HAS  ACCESS  TO  ALL  OP 
ASIA  BECAUSE  OF  HIS  CANADIAN  CITIZENSHIP.  KEYES  BEECH,  AJT OTHER 
PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER,  SPECIALIZES  IN  NEVA'S  FROM  SOUTHEAST  ASIA. 

OTHER  CDN/CST  FOREIGN  CORPFISPONDENT’S  INCLUDE  MILT  FREU'DENHEIM 
REPORTING  FROM  PARIS,  DON  SHANOR  COVERING  EASTERN  EUROPE  FROM 
HIS  BASE  IN  VIENNA,  LATIN-AMERI CAN  EXPERT  GSORGIE  ANirS  GSYER, 
BEIRUT -BASED  RAYMOITD  R.  COFFEY  WHO  RO/PIS  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  AITD 
EARNEST  VIEATHERALL  FOLLOWING  THE  NEWS  FROM  NETW  DELHI. 

BROAD  V;ASHIN^-T0N  COVERAGE  IS  PROVIDED  CDN/CST  CLIEOTS  BY 
DAILY  NR’/S  BUREAU  CHIEF  PETER  LISAGOR,  V:H0  ALSO  VIP.ITES  A 
PENETRATING  WEEKLY  CO^TTTITARY  FEATURED  IN  SUNDAY  NE^.TSPAPERS 
ACROSS  THE  IIATION,  AND  BY  THOMAS  B.  ROSS,  WHO  HEADS  THE 
SUN-TIMES  WASHINGTON  STAFF, 

FILLING  OUT  THE  DAILY  NEWS  BUREAU  ARE  WILLIAM  MCGAFFIN, 
WILLIAM  J.  EATON,  WHOSE  INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING  OF  THE  SUPREME 
COURT-JUDGE  HAYNSWOPTH  STORY  EARNED  HIM  A  PULITZER  PRIZE, 

ROBERT  GRUENBERG  AND  LYNN  LAN GVJ AY. 

THE  SUN-TIMES  W^ASHINGTON  BUREAU  IS  STAFFED  BY  CHIEF  CO-RE¬ 
SPONDENT  CARLETON  V.  KENT,  THOMAS  LITTLEWOOD,  MORTON  KONDRACKE 
AND  WILLIAM  HINES,  WHO  SPECIALIZES  IN  SCIENCE. 

THE  CDN/CST  REPORT  ALSO  INCLUDES  A  WEEKLY  COLUI-IN  OF  HOLLTXOOD. 
TV  ANECDOTES  BY  BOB  ROSE,  WHO  ALSO  HEADS  THE  LOS  ANGELES  BUREAU; 
SCIENCE  NS\'.’S  BY  ARTHUR  J.  SNIDER  AI-T)  COLUT-INIST  WILLIAM  HINES 
WRITING  FROM  WASHINGTON;  A  V7EEKLY  COLUMN  ;C[TH  A  SOCIAL  BITE  BY 
MIKE  ROYKO;  NEl':S  AND  COi-TIENTARY  ON  RACIAL  AFFAIRS  BY  L.F. 

PALMER,  JR.;  ARTS  AND  CULTURE  NEV/S  BY  RICHARD  CHRISTIANSEN; 

TV  CRITICISM  BY  NORMAN  MARK  AND  RON  POV/ERS;  A  TN  ICE -WEEKLY 
COLUMN  ON  MARKETING  BY  JOE  CAPPO;  COiTTENTARY  ON  PEOPLE  AITD 
BUSINESS  THREE  TIMES  A  WEEK  BY  GST  FINANCIAL  EDITOR  E^^MN 
DARBY;  MOVIE  CRITICISM  BY  ROGER  EBERT;  A  PERSONAL  FINA;  CE 
COLUT*iN  TXICE  A  WEEK  BY  MALTHA  PATTON,  AND  A  TKREE-TI>SS -WEEKLY 
COLUT'IN  ON  CELEBRITIES  IN  THE  NHA/S  BY  IRV  KUPCII7ET. 
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1ST  ADD,  NE\'J  YORK  TINES  2U-H0UR  V/IRE 

AI2  0  INCORPORATED  INT’O  IRE  CDN/CST  SEGNE:'7r  IS  THE  NEV/HOUSE 
NATIONAL  NE/.'S  SERVICE  FEATURING  A  ONCE-V,^EKLY  COLWIN  BY 
DONALD  BACON  ON  THE  V/HITE  HOUSE,  A  WEEKLY  FEATURE  ON  V.'ASHING- 
TON  fact  aid  RU!'I0R  by  PATRICIA  AGNEI-;,  TWO  FINANCI.iD  STORIES 
EACH  WEEK  BY  PETER  NAGAN.  NEVNIOUSE  ALSO  PROVIDES  A  WEEKLY 
CULTURE  PACKAGE  BY  A  TEAM  OF  CRITICS  AND  AUTHORITIES  ON  THE 
ARTS  PEPORTING  FROM  lEV.’  YORK. 

THE  14-HOUR  NE’.;  YORK  TIMES  WIRE  OPENS  AT  NOON  AND  CLOSES 
AT  2  A.M,  IT  FEATURES  COLUMNISTS  JAMES  PEST ON,  TOM  WTCKSR 
C.L.  SULZBERGER,  RUSSELL  BAKER  AND  ANTHONY  LETTS,  AS  WELL  AS 
FULL  COVERAGE  OF  NATIONAL  AID  I  NITER  NATIONAL  ITTS.  IT  PROVIDES 
MATERIAL  FOR  EVERY  DEPARITENT  ,  INCLUDING  SPORTS,  WOMEN'S  I'EVJS, 
SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION,  CULTURAL  AID  FINANCIAL.  NEV/  YORK  TIMES 
BACKGROUNDERS  BY  TIMES  CORRESPONDENTS  STATIONED  ACROSS  THE 
NATION  AND  AROUND  THE  V/ORLD  GIVE  READERS  THE  PERSPECTIVE  AND 
ORIENTATION  THEY  NEED  TO  KNOW  VIHY  THINGS  HAPPEN  AlID  WHAT  THE 
NEJS  EEANS  TO  THEM.  THE  TIEES  WIRE  ALSO  INCORPORATES  DISPATCHE 
OF  THE  TIEES  OF  LONDON  AS  WELL  AS  NEWS  OF  NORTH  VIETNAM  AITD 
CHINA  FROM  AGENCE  FRANCE  PRESSE. 

RECENTLY  THE  TIEES  WIRE  HAS  ALSO  BEGUN  TO  INCLUDE  REGULARLY 
IN  ITS  REPORT  DISPATCPTSS  OF  THE  V/ASHINGTON  STAR,  LARGEST 
EVENING  NEWSPAPER  IN  TIE  NATION’S  CAPITAL.  ADDITION  OF 
WASHINGTON  STAR  MATERIAL  ENHANCES  UBEFULNESS  OF  THE  TIMES  WIRE 
FOR  BOTH  MORNING  AND  EVENING  NEl'/SPAPERS . 

WASHINGTON  STAR  STAFF  COPY,  COIEIJJED  WITH  lETWS  REPORTS  OP 
THE  39-MAN  ’WASHINGTON  BUREAU  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  TI^ES,  BRINGS  NTTWS 
SERVICE  CLIENTS  THE  MOST  C OMPREHENSIVS  NEWS  COVERAGE  OP 
WASHINGTON  BY  ANf  SI  NCEE  SUPPLEMETTARY  V7IPE, 

THE  IDW  24-HOUR  NEWS  SERVICE  GIVES  YOU  A  BALANCED  FILE 
OF  READY-TO -PRINT  NEWS  STORIES,  COLUMNS,  BACKGROUNDERS 
AND  FEATURES  THAT  CAN  SATISE/  NEW  READERS  AND  KEEP  THE  INTEREST 
OF  ESTABLISHED  AUDIENCES,  TOO. 
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NE\'J  YORK,  N.Y.  10036;  (212)  556-708?. 
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SLOWING  DOWN — Robert  C.  Pace,  whose  term  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  be¬ 
gan  25  years  ago  this  June,  is  slipping  into  retirement  with  the  best 
wishes  ot  the  fraternity.  Vic  Modeer  here  presents  him  with  an  honor¬ 
ary  life  membership  in  INAE  and  awards  the  title  of  "INAE  Sweet¬ 
heart"  to  his  wife.  Ruby. 


General  manager 

Tom  L.  Williams,  who  has 
been  business  manager  of  the 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Times- 
Dvmocrat  the  past  year,  has 
been  named  the  newspaper’s 
general  manager,  David  K.  Got¬ 
tlieb,  president  of  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.,  announced.  Pi'ior  to 
joining  the  Times- Democrat, 
Williams  was  business  manager 
of  the  Montana  Standard  in 
Butte,  Mont.,  also  a  Lee  news¬ 
paper. 

•X-  «  * 

Mrs.  LkRoy  Neibai  r  joined  the 
display  advertising  staff  of  the 
Hoifie  (Idaho)  Advertiser, 


James  C.  Anu:;;:son  —  from 
director  of  advertising  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  (Ont.)  Record.  K.  A. 
(Sandy)  Baird,  assistant  pul)- 
lisher  —  named  vicepresident. 
Pail  A.  Robinson  —  from 
comptroller  to  treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Ji.RRY  SciiNlEPP — from  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  JUi)ioisf 
State  Reqister  at  Springfield 
to  managing  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  I’nion.  Both  are 
Copley  newspapers.  Patrick 
Coburn,  city  editor,  will  re¬ 
place  him  as  managing  editor 
of  the  State  Register. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Walter  P.  Cr1';ws,  former 
bureau  news  editor  —  named 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Char¬ 
iest  m  (S.G.)  Evening  Post, 
succeeding  William  W.  Bai.l 
Jr,  retired. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Charles  Braxton  Williams, 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Chaiieston  (S.C.)  Keu's  and 
Courier  and  Evening  Post  since 
19.‘!6 — retired.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Charles  F.  McDonald. 


America’s 
most 
experienced 
media 
brokers 


George  Soi:thiere — from  the 
Rrockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise 
to  advertising  staff  of  the 
Woonsocket  (R.I.)  Call, 

♦  *  ♦ 

Jacob  C.  Rosenheim  of  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer — appointed  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Thomas  W.  Ferguson,  desk- 
man  at  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
!•  ree  Press,  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

*  *  * 

Stiwe  Guss,  sportswiiter  at 
the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Journal — 
named  general  editor  for  Na¬ 
tional  Collegiate  Athletic  As¬ 
sociation  publications  in  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Arizona. 

*  *  * 

Eugene  Whitney,  sports  copy 
desk  chief  and  head  makeup 
man,  retired  after  .ll  years  at 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

*  «  * 

Richard  M.  Peery — from  the 
Cleveland  Call  &  Post  to  the 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


Brokers  of  Newspaper,  Radio. 
CATV,  &  TV  Properties 
Appraisals  and  Financing 

Washington,  D.C. 

1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N  W 
20036  (202)  393-3456 

Chicago 

1507  Tribune  Tower  60611 
(312)  337-2754 

Dallas 

1511  Bryan  Sireet  75201 
(214)  748-0345 


*  *  * 

C.  Wayne  Cornell  of  the 
\anipa  (Idaho)  Free  Press — 
named  news  editor  of  the  Sea¬ 
side  (Ore.)  Signal,  replacing 
Julian  Pre.scott,  retired. 

Xc  *  ♦ 

Bob  Newcomb,  reporter  with 
the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard — to  news  director  for 
Southern  Oregon  College  in 
Ashland. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ralph  P.  Doddridge,  chief  sta¬ 
tistician  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  retired  after  40  years 
on  the  staff. 

*  * 

C.  R.  Waters,  publisher  of  the 
Mohave  County  Miner  (King- 
man,  Ariz.) — elected  president 
of  Arizona  Newspapers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

*  * 

Vernon  Cady,  chief  of  the 
commercial  photographic  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  retired.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  is  Richard  Kendzierski 
of  the  staff. 

*  «  * 

Robekt  Danie:ls — from  the 
Findlay  (Ohio)  Republican- 
Courier  to  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

•  *  » 

Jason  Thomas  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  desk  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer — switched  to  the 
society  feature  department  of 
the  paper. 

«  * 

Rodney  F.  Lee  —  named  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the 
Newburgh  (N.Y.)  Evening 
News. 


San  Francisco 
111  Sutter  St.  94104 
(415)  392-5671 


*  *  * 

M.  P.  Fretz  retired  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Newberry  (Mich.) 
News,  a  post  he  held  since  1910. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
managing  editor  William  M. 
Fretz. 


people 


Harold  C.  Durbin 


ANPA/RI’s  computer 
expert  joins  Hearst 

Harold  C.  Durbin  has  been 
naimHl  assistant  to  the  Hearst 
Corporation’s  national  pi’oduc- 
tion  manager  John  Sacchia  by 
Frank  Massi,  executive  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of  the 
corporation. 

Durbin  comes  to  Hearst  from 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Research  In¬ 
stitute  Center,  Easton,  Pa., 
where  since  1965  he  was  re¬ 
search  manager  of  computer 
applications. 

Previously,  he  was  assistant 
production  foreman  with  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America’s 
Electronic  Products  Division  in 
Camden,  N.  J. 

A  graduate  of  Lehigh  Uni¬ 
versity  where  he  received  his 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in 
Industrial  Engineering.  Durbin 
is  working  on  his  theses  for  a 
Master’s  Degree  in  the  same 
field. 

*  *  * 

James  Lennard — named  editor 
of  the  Hillsboro  (Tex.)  Daily 
Mirror. 

•  *  * 

Thomas  Brown,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.J.)  Star  Ledger  and 
Jersey  City  (N.J.)  Journal — 
appointed  advertising  director 
of  the  Wbisted  (Conn.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Citizen. 

*  *  * 

Francis  G.  Wolff,  who  was  ad¬ 
vertising  director  for  three 
newspapers  during  his  47-year 
advertising  career,  has  retired 
as  general  advertising  manager 
of  the  Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Go- 
zette.  M.  G.  Moran  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising 
manager. 
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Claudk  St.  Laurknt,  elected 
president  of  the  Quebec  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  Press  Gallerj’. 


UNIVERSITY 

FELLOWSHIPS 

FOR 

REPORTERS  OF 
PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 


Gail.  Stockholm,  formerly 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune — ap¬ 
pointed  music  critic  for  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


H-I  fills  new  post 

Gordon  X.  Ree<l  has  bt^en  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  new  position  of 
director  of  manufacturing — 
printing  equipment  for  Harris- 
Intertype  Corporation,  according 
to  Robert  G.  Dyke,  vicepres¬ 
ident — manufacturing.  He  was 
previously  director  of  manufac¬ 
turing  engineering. 


George  Hoyt  —  named  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  Pi¬ 
oneer  Press  Inc.  He  had  been 
general  manager  of  Times  Pub¬ 
lications  at  Forest  Grove,  Ore. 


To  encourage  and  reward  excellent 
reporting  in  the  field  of  public  af¬ 
fairs,  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  offers  this  program  for 
outstanding  young  journalists.  Win¬ 
ners  may  study  at  the  college  or 
university  of  thair  choice. 

•  Up  to  12  fellowships  will  be 
awarded  to  outstanding  journalists 
chosen  in  a  national  competition  on 
the  basis  of  background  and  exper¬ 
ience,  quality  of  work,  and  a  de¬ 
monstrated  interest  in  developing  a 
special  competence  in  a  particular 
public  policy  field  or  in  new  re¬ 
porting  techniques. 

•  The  fellowships,  which  carry  al¬ 
lowances  for  dependents  and  for 
tuition  and  travel  expenses,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  regular  monthly  stipend, 
are  for  a  six-month  or  one  year 
period  of  study.  Applicants  should 
have  a  firm  proposal  for  a  course 
of  study  that  will  be  of  significant 
value  to  them  as  they  pursue  a 
career  in  journalism. 

•  Examples  of  recent  work  should 
be  submitted  with  the  application 
in  a  manner  not  to  exceed  an  8V2 
by  11  inch  file.  For  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision  reporters,  scripts  or  written 
descriptions  of  work  being  done,  its 
significance,  innovative  character,  or 
other  special  merit  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted.  Letters  from  qualified  pro¬ 
fessional  references  will  also  be 
required. 

•  Recent  winners  have  studied  at 
schools  such  as  Harvard  University, 
Washington  Journalism  Center,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  Stanford  University,  Syracuse 
University,  American  University,  Yale 
University,  University  of  Maryland, 
Massachusett  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy,  and  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

•  This  is  a  unique  opportunity  to 
step  back  from  the  pressures  of 
day-to-day  reporting  or  editing  to 
examine  some  of  the  larger  issues 
that  challenge  journalists  today. 
Preference  in  selection  will  be  given 
to  those  under  40  years  of  age. 

The  deadlines  for  applications  are 
March  15,  June  15,  and  September 
15,  1971. 


Lynn  Eckhoff,  advertising 
staff  of  the  Saw  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light  —  named  general  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 


Chris  .Jindra — from  city  staff, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  to  the 
metropolitan  department. 


Rl’DY  Bergman  —  named  di¬ 
rector  of  Press  Information  for 
WCBS-tv.  Prior  to  joining 
CBS,  he  had  been  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Neivn  for  15  years. 


Daniel  I.  Hilliard  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  Neivs  fllilBB 
returned  to  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.J.)  Prc.s-s  as  city  editor. 

William  Green,  now  day  city  Orlamlo 
editor. 


Jay  Apt,  former  business  and 
real  estate  editor  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.J.)  Courier-Post — now 
manager  public  relations  of  the 
South  Jersey  National  Bank. 


Emily  Bavar,  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Chronicle 
Orlando  Sentinel’s  Sunday  sup-  copy  boy,  is  a  clown  with  Ring- 
plement,  Florida  Magazine,  has  ling  Brothers  Barnum  &  Bailey 
been  named  Woman’s  editor  of  circus, 
the  Orlando  Sentinel  and  Orlan-  .t,  *  h< 

do  Evening  Star,  it  was  an-  _  _  , 

nounced  by  William  G.  Cono-  ^ynn  Forbish,  education  writ- 

mos,  editor  and  publisher. 

Mrs.  Bavar  succeeds  Dorothy  (Wis.)  Gazette,  succeed- 

Chapman  who  was  named  food  Koehn,  who  retir- 

and  fashion  editor  of  both  news-  after  4.3  years  with  the  pa^ 
papers.  Succeeding  Mrs.  Bavar  Rf*BLRT  \\  ITT,  education 

as  editor  of  Florida  Magazine  reporter, 
is  Bill  Dunn,  special  sections  ♦  *  • 

editor  and  columnist.  Gordon  T.  Mills,  editor  of  the 

Bnrlingtoji  (Vt.)  Free  Press, 
i.  g  is  one  of  18  new  incorporators 

of  the  Burlington  Savings 


Mark  Ashley,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  business  news 
reporter — elected  president  of 
Milwaukee  Press  Club. 


Ken  Sw'aim  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  advertising 
staff — named  assistant  nation¬ 
al  adv'ertising  manager.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Bill  Be.nson,  who  was 
named  assistant  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

(Co)itinued  on  page  24) 


^  AND  COMPANY 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


for  Apptlcatioos  and  further 
information  write; 

AMERICAN  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION 

1527  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  0.  C.  20036 


(9191  782-3131 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
BOX  17304 


RHINOCERITIS — Susan  Q.  Stranahan,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  re¬ 
porter,  wasn't  on  a  safari  in  Africa;  she  was  merely  getting  a  story 
at  the  Cleveland  Zoo  when  Junior,  1500-pound  rhino  whom  she  had 
chosen  as  her  favorite  animal,  gave  her  a  nudge  against  a  wall.  Susan 
suffered  injury  to  her  fingers.  Things  like  this  didn't  happen  to  her 
when  she  worked  for  the  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald. 
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3  editorial  posts 
filled  on  Newsday 

Three  editorial  appointments 
at  XewsiUiji,  the  Long  Island 
newspaper,  were  announced  by 
David  Laventhol,  editor. 

David  G.  Gelman,  national 
editor,  has  been  named  chief 
correspondent  in  the  New  York 
bureau.  Gelman,  44,  joined 
Newsday  in  19(>9  as  editor  of 
the  editorial  pages.  Born  in 
Brooklyn,  he  worked  on  the 
\ew  York  Post  for  19  years. 
He  also  has  served  with  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity,  and  the 
United  States  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment  Corporation. 

Donald  Forst  will  replace 
Gelman  as  national  editor. 
F'orst,  38,  was  national  editor, 
assistant  city  editor  and  assi.st- 
ant  news  editor  at  the  Xen- 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  more 
recently,  assistant  metropolitan 
editor  and  cultural  editor  of  the 
Xew  York  Times.  A  native  of 
Brooklyn,  he  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Vermont  and 
the  Columbia  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism.  He  has  also 
worked  as  a  reporter  on  papers 
in  Texas,  New  Jersey  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  on  the  Xeir  York 
Post. 

Assihluiil  to  llie  cdilur 

William  C.  Sexton,  former  di¬ 
rector  of  Newsday  Specials,  the 
paper’s  syndicate,  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  editor 
with  responsibility  for  news¬ 
room  administration,  syndica¬ 
tion  and  Newsday’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times/ 
Washington  Post  News  Service. 

Sexton,  42,  became  director 
of  Newsday  Specials  last  April 
after  serving  as  editor  of  Pub- 
lishers-Hall  Syndicate.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  had  worked  for  World 
Book  Science  Service,  United 
Press  International,  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
the  American  Press  Institute  at 
Columbia  University. 


F.  Douglas  Kneiberf 


Kiieibert  now  editor 
of  Sedalia  Democrat 

F.  Douglas  Kneibert,  34,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Scdal- 
ia  (Mo.)  Democrat  and  Capital, 
succeeding  George  H.  Scruton, 
who  died  recently. 

Kneibert  joined  the  Sedalia 
newspapers  in  1967,  after  a 
three-year  tour  with  the  Kansas 
City  Star.  He  took  a  master’s 
degree  from  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  University  of 
Missouri-Columbia  in  1964,  and 
a  B..^.  degree  from  Vanderbilt 
University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in 
1958. 

• 

Col.  Schabacker  heads 
ANPA  information 

Appointment  of  William 
Schabacker  as  manager  of  the 
Newspaper  Information  Service 
of  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  is  announced 
by  Stanford  Smith,  ANPA  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  He  succeeds 
Stewart  R.  Macdonald  who 
assumes  full-time  duties  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  ANPA  Foun¬ 
dation. 

Schabacker  joined  the  ANPA 
staff  on  November  1,  1970,  fol¬ 
lowing  his  retirement  as  a  colo¬ 
nel  in  the  U,  S.  Army  Public 
Information  Division. 


Market  Rhode  Island 

New  England's  OTHER 
million  market 

THE  PWmDENCE 

V  lOURNAL-BULLETIN 


New  mill  post  filled 

Robert  M.  Schmon,  president 
of  Ontario  Paper  (Company, 
Limited  and  Quebec  North 
Shore  Paper  Company,  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Bernard  Panet-Raymond  to  the 
new  position  of  executive 
vicepresident  of  Quebec  North 
Shore  Paper  Company. 

• 

Eim  ARD  CoK,  assistant  region- 
.il  circulation  manager  for  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 
to  single  copy  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

*  ♦  * 

.Mrs.  Duu'Y  Mahar,  former 
assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Oregon  Emerald  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon — named  ed¬ 
itor  of  employe  publications 
for  Omark  Industries. 

♦  *  • 

Blrdktt  C.  Stoddard,  metro¬ 
politan  editor  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)A'ews — promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Davis  Toothman 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman. 

«  4:  * 

Robert  Frazier,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard,  received  the 
first  Richard  L.  Neuberger 
award  from  Oregon  Environ¬ 
mental  Council. 

*  4:  * 

Pat  Bushey,  reporter  with  the 
Tri-City  Herald  (Pasco-Ken- 
newick-Richland,  Wash.)  — 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
atid  News.  He  succeeds  Daniel 
R.  Walters  who  resigned  to 
become  editor  of  the  Eureka 
(Calif.)  Times-Stan  da  rd. 

•  «  * 

Billy  Joe  C.amp,  former  public 

relations  director  for  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  College,  Cullman,  Ala.,  is 
now  press  secretary  to  Gover¬ 
nor  George  Wallace. 

* 

Robert  M.  Hinton — from  the 
Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News  to  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  for 

the  Natchez  (Miss.)  Democrat. 


Marvin  M.  DeBolf 


DeBult  publisher 
of  Freedom  paper 

Marvin  M.  DeBolt  has  been 
appointed  publisher  and  general 
manager  of  the  Fort  Pierce 
(Fla.)  News  Tribune,  it  was 
announced  by  C.  H.  Hoiles, 
president  of  Freedom  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc. 

DeBolt,  who  has  been  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Fort 
Pierce  newspaper  for  a  year, 
succeeds  Marion  T.  Ayers  as 
publisher. 

-Ayers,  top  executive  of  the 
News  Tribune  since  1962,  is 
going  into  semi-retirement  but 
will  remain  with  the  newspaper 
as  consultant  to  the  publisher 
with  special  emphasis  on  indus¬ 
trial  relations. 

DeBolt  is  a  product  of  Free- 
tlom  Newspapers’  management 
training  program,  having  risen 
through  the  ranks,  starting  as 
carrier  for  the  Odessa,  (Texas) 
.American  at  the  age  of  9.  His 
father,  Vernon  L.  DeBolt,  is 
publisher  of  the  -American. 

♦  *  * 

Peikiy  Daum,  food  editor  of 
the  M ilwaukee  (Wis. )  Journal, 
won  an  award  (a  crystal  vase) 
from  the  Carnation  Company 
for  excellence  in  coverage  of 
news  about  nutrition. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  L.  Mann,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Long¬ 
mont  (Colo.)  Times-Call — now 
city  editor  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  Sun. 


D.aniel  Poole  —  from  real 
estate  editor  to  feature  editor 
of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 
succeeding  Philip  H.  Love,  re¬ 
tired.  James  F.  Birchfield  — 
from  Northern  Virginia  beat  to 
real  estate  editor. 

♦  *  * 

Loren  Abbott,  formerly  with 
the  Hanford  (Calif.)  Sentinel 
and  Logan  (Utah)  Herald  — 
named  to  Klamath  Fails  (Ore.) 
Herald  a^id  News  advertising 
staff. 


Robert  Myers,  a  former  AP 
reporter  and  executive  —  now 
vicepresident  of  Paul  R.  Sprind- 
ler  &  Company,  public  relations 
firm,  in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

«  *  * 

Douglas  Bradley,  fonnerly 
editor  of  the  Englewood  Her¬ 
ald  Sejitinel  and  Arapahoe 
Sentinel  —  named  editor-in- 
chief  of  Denver  Metropolitan 
Area  Newspaper  Network,  a 
group  of  13  suburban  newspa¬ 
pers. 
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Cartooning  is  almost  a  religion 
to  Ranan  Lurie,  star  from  Israel 


By  I^nora  WilHamson 

A  kindergarten  teacher  in  Is-  is  beginning  world  syndication, 
rael  with  both  an  artistic  and  Now  a  resident  of  Stamford, 
practical  eye  to  the  future  was  Connecticut,  Lurie  brought  his 
the  first  to  begin  saving  young  family  to  the  United 
sketches  by  five-year-old  Ranan  States  from  Montreal  after  a 
Lurie.  commuting  stint  that  included 

Those  early  scribblings  were  a  21-day  excursion  flight  back  to 
sold  for  a  substantial  sum  not  Israel  for  the  “short  war.”  His 
too  many  years  later  as  the  commuting  on  this  continent  as 
teacher’s  ex-kindergarten  editorial  cartoonist  for  Life 
charge  began  to  pick  up  an  as-  Magazine  was  from  Montreal  to 
sortment  of  journalism  prizes.  New  York  in  a  circle  route  that 
Today,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  threatened  to  bring  on  exhaus- 
38,  Ranan  Lurie  is  an  estab-  tion. 

lished  editorial  cartoonist,  por-  So,  with  his  wife  Tamar  and 
trait  painter,  and  caricaturist  three  little  Luries,  the  artist 
of  international  reputation —  moved  to  New  York.  Once  here, 
and  one  of  the  most  recent  addi-  came  another  realization.  Com- 
tions  to  the  roster  of  syndicated  muting  from  the  suburbs  to  the 
editorial  cartoonists  in  this  city  can,  and  sometimes  does, 
country  and  abroad.  take  longer  than  that  Montreal 

National  syndication  of  six  flight, 
original  Lurie  cartoons  a  week,  When  the  youngest  Lurie, 
together  with  a  weekly  news  Daphni,  exactly  five  and  a  half 
personality  caricature  in  his  and  topped  with  a  glow  of  or- 
unique  art  style,  was  launched  ange-blonde  hair,  accompanies 
recently  by  the  Ben  Roth  Agen-  her  artist  father  into  New  York 
cy — United  Press  International  for  an  afternoon  conference  at 
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Ranan  Lurie 

the  New  York  Times,  where  his 
editorial  cartoons  appear  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  Sunday  News  in 
Review  section;  followed  by  a 
visit  to  his  studio  at  Life,  and 
then  an  interview  for  E&P,  she 
is  patient  and  interested.  But  on 
the  edge  of  her  attention  is  the 
fringe  benefit  to  come — a  ride 
under  the  ground  and  going  to  a 
restaurant  or  a  movie.  Her  fa¬ 
ther’s  editorial  comment  along 
the  way  is  designed  to  influence 
choice  toward  the  restaurant. 

Meeting  E&P’s  reports  in  his 
windowed  studio  with  its  late 
afternoon  view  of  downtown  New 
York  reminds  Lurie  of  the  glass 
walled  apartment  building  in 
Montreal.  “Who  could  compete 
with  storm  scenes  outside  those 
glass  walls?”  the  artist  asks. 

In  practical  fashion,  Lurie  in¬ 
quires  of  Daphni  as  to  whether 
she  would  behave  “if  we  go  up¬ 
stairs  for  a  drink.”  Mulling  the 
words,  the  youngster  says,  “I 
don’t  understand  that.”  Her  fa¬ 
ther  gives  her  a  hug,  “Well — 
you  won’t  clown  around?” 

Daphni  settles  that  issue  with 
“Oh,  Daddy!” 

{Continued  on  page  26) 
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We’ll  share  your  exposure 
to  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

You  probably  know  how  much  you 
could  afford  to  pay  if  you  lost  a  suit 
for  libel,  slander,  piracy,  invasion 
of  privacy  or  copyright  violation. 
Here's  how  to  handle  a  bigger 
judgment:  insure  the  excess  with 
Employers.  We  have  the  experience 
and  the  personnel  to  help  you  set  up 
a  program  and  to  assist  in  time  of 
trouble.  Write  for  details.  Our 
nearest  office  will  contact  you  at 
once.  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp., 
21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
84105.  Other  U.  S.  effices:  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


Three  famous  people — by  Lurie. 
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Lurie  cartoons 

(continued  from  page  25) 


Once  arrived  in  the  Tower 
Suite  aerie,  Daphni  exhausts  a 
fruit  concoction  and  settles 
down  to  a  family  portrait  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  inter\’iewer, 
and  Lurie  delves  into  his  view 
of  editorial  cartooning,  which 
occupies  such  a  hefty  block  of 
his  calendar. 

“For  me,”  he  says,  “editorial 
cartooning  is  almost  a  religion. 

“I  believe  a  good  editorial 
cartoonist  is  actually  an  instant 
historian.  He  should  have  the 
capacity  of  watching  and  inter¬ 
preting  events  in  the  same  way 
an  historian  would  interpret  the 
events  of  the  second  World  War 
in  2039.” 

Lurie  thinks  a  “really  sincere 
and  good  cartoonist  should  treat 
himself  as  a  political  analyst 
who  happens  to  draw  instead  of 
write.”  He  stresses  indepen¬ 
dence  essential  to  making  his 
owTi  judgement. 

Asked  how,  with  the  schedule 
he  has  set  for  himself  in  the 
new  syndication,  he  can  get 
enough  time  to  think,  to  draw, 
and  to  paint,  Lurie  starts  with 
being  an  early  riser. 

“I  do  my  thinking  and  plan¬ 
ning  in  the  mornings,  lea\dng 
execution  to  afternoons  or  even¬ 
ings.” 

The  six  cartoons  and  carica¬ 
ture  for  Ben  Roth  take  10  hours 
every  second  day.  Lurie  can’t 
work  too  far  ahead  because  he 
must  keep  on  top  of  the  daily 
events.  To  save  time,  he  doesn’t 
leave  the  house — a  messenger 
picks  up  the  drawings  and  gets 
them  to  production. 

Two  days  each  week  are 
saved  for  portraits  commis¬ 
sioned  for  about  $3000  each. 
The  New  York  Times  cartoon  is 
done  at  home  also,  and  then 
there  are  Sunday  magazine  cov¬ 
ers  and  lately  educational  tele¬ 
vision  in  New  York. 

Cartooning  at  16 

The  newspaper  cartooning 
career  dates  back  to  the  age  of 
Ifi,  when  as  a  paratrooper  in 
the  Israeli  Army,  Lurie 
dispatched  a  drawing  to  Yedi- 
oth  Ahronoth,  a  leading  evening 
paper.  With  termination  of  mil¬ 
itary  serrice,  the  teen-ager 
joined  the  newspaper  staff,  be¬ 
ginning  a  long-time  associa¬ 
tion  highlighted  by  numerous 
awards — including  the  Prize  of 
the  Israeli  Press,  w'on  at  22. 
Lurie  cartoons  soon  began  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Paris  Match,  the 
London.  Times,  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Herald  Tribune. 

During  his  one-man  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Expo  67,  Lurie  was  in 
Montreal.  At  that  time  Life 


commissioned  a  test  editorial 
cartoon,  beginning  an  associa¬ 
tion  which  eventually  brought 
the  Luries  to  the  United  States. 
But  it  was  only  four  days  after 
the  opening  of  his  Montreal 
show  that  as  a  major  in  the 
Israeli  Army,  Lurie  set  out  on 
his  round  trip  back  to  the  ’67 
war.  There  is  a  bemused  smile 
as  the  cartoonist  recalls  “a  few 
hours  after  the  champagne  of 
first  class”  he  was  in  the  tren¬ 
ches  facing  the  Jordanian  bor¬ 
der.  His  company  spearheaded 
into  Jordan  and  for  a  short 
while,  Lurie  acted  as  military' 
governor  of  several  small 
towns. 

When  the  brigade  commander 
summoned  Lurie  for  coffee  and 
thanked  him  for  coming  back 
from  Canada  and  then  asked 
what  he  could  do  for  the  artist, 
the  reply  was  clear,  “You  can 
let  me  go  back  and  see  my  wife 
and  children.”  Before  the  ex¬ 
cursion  ticket  expired,  the  ma¬ 
jor-artist  was  back  in  Montreal, 
even  having  taken  time  out  for 
spaghetti  in  Leone’s  in  New 
York  between  planes. 

Family  portrait 

The  youngest  Lurie  has  com¬ 
pleted  her  family  portrait — all 
lined  up  in  descending  size,  in¬ 
cluding  brothers  Roddy  and 
Barry,  and  down  to  King,  an 
all-white  descendent  of  Rin  Tin 
Tin. 

En  route  back  to  the  studio, 
Lurie  spots  bound  copies  of  Life 
banking  an  office  wall.  He’s 
inside  the  door,  searching  for 
June  30,  1967.  In  her  first  look 
at  the  two-page  story,  “A  Ma¬ 
jor’s  Long  Ride  to  a  Short 
War,”  Daphni  sees  only  photo¬ 
graphs  of  her  father  with  a 
beard. 

“He  shaved  it  off,”  she  an¬ 
nounces  immediately.  F ather’s 
expression  tells  it  wasn’t  his 
idea.  Bounding  down  the  hall, 
the  youngster  tosses  back  over 
her  shoulder,  “We  all  wanted  it 
to  go.”  Only  then,  with  resigna¬ 
tion  befitting  an  artist,  Lurie 
adds,  “Well,  it  came  in  white 


Donald  Borg 


Malcolm  Borg 


James  Marohn 


Tliird  Mioliifian  daily 
has  Saturday  ‘Sunrise’ 

The  Escauaba  Daily  Press  be¬ 
came  the  third  of  seven  Upper 
Peninsula  newspapers  to  under¬ 
take  publication  of  a  Sunrise 
Edition  every  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing. 

The  Menominee  Herald- 
Leader  was  the  first  in  the  U.P. 
to  effect  a  change  from  its  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon  publication, 
followed  by  the  Marquette  Min¬ 
ing  Journal  last  summer.  It  is 
understood  that  at  least  two 
more  U.P.  newspapers  plan 
similar  Sunrise  Editions  on  Sat¬ 
urdays. 


Malcolm  Borg 
succeeds  father 
as  publisher 

Malcolm  A.  Borg,  33,  has  be¬ 
come  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  Bergen  Eve¬ 
ning  Record  Corporation  of 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  and  publisher 
of  its  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per. 

He  succeeds  his  father,  Don¬ 
ald  G.  Borg,  in  these  positions. 
Donald  Borg  remains  the  news¬ 
paper’s  editor  and  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  chairman  of  the  board 
and  will  continue  to  guide  the 
Record’s  editorial  comment.  He 
says,  “I  anticipate  functioning 
as  a  balance  wheel.” 

James  A.  Marohn,  financial 
vicepresident,  has  been  named 
executive  vicepresident  suc¬ 
ceeding  Alalcolm  Borg  in  the 
role  of  general  manager  of  the 
newspaper’s  operations. 

Reporting  to  Marohn  will  be 
Gregory  G.  Borg,  Donald’s 
younger  son,  who  is  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  business  manager; 
Don  E.  Carter,  vicepresident 
and  executive  editor;  Christian 
C.  Christiansen,  controller; 
Herbert  E.  Cox  Jr.,  vicepres¬ 
ident  operations ;  and  Leonard 
Goldblatt,  vicepresident/market¬ 
ing. 

Donald  Borg’s  father,  John, 
who  died  in  1956,  became  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord  in  1929.  In  that  year,  Don¬ 
ald  Borg  graduated  from  Yale 
University  and  joined  the  Rec¬ 
ord  as  a  spoi-ts  writer. 

He  became  editor  of  the 
newspaper  in  1932;  president 
and  publisher  as  well  in  1949. 

When  Donald  Borg  joined  the 
Record,  its  daily  circulation  was 
16,972.  Today,  the  newspaper 
has  a  circulation  of  147,549  dai¬ 
ly  and  170,186  Sunday. 

Malcolm  Borg  earned  his  B. 
S.  degree  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  class  of  1965,  while 
w'orking  as  a  member  of  the 
newspaper’s  staff.  He  has  held 
positions  in  each  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  operations  from  reporter, 
advertising  salesman,  and  circu¬ 
lation  district  manager  to  assis¬ 
tant  publisher. 

In  a  memorandum  to  the  staff 


outlining  his  new  responsibili¬ 
ties,  Malcolm  Borg  said: 

“I  plan  to  devote  most  of  my 
efforts  to  long-range  planning, 
company  policy,  and  the  total 
content  of  our  paper,  all  of 
which  are  becoming  increasing^ 
ly  complex  and  time-consum¬ 
ing.” 

Marohn,  an  accountant,  join¬ 
ed  the  Record  in  1969  from 
Ebasco  Industries  Inc. 

• 

Fire  doesn’t  halt 
Huber  ink  delivery 

A  fire  of  undetermined  origin 
destroyed  a  recently  completed 
newsblack  plant  of  J.  M.  Huber 
Corporation  in  Raritan  Center, 
Edison,  New  Jersey,  during  the 
night  of  January  20.  Huber’s 
main  container  ink  plant  and 
storage  tanks,  also  in  Raritan 
Center,  are  separate  and  were 
not  affected. 

East  coast  customers  are  re¬ 
ceiving  their  deliveries  of 
newsblack  Avith  the  assistance 
of  Huber’s  Boston,  Chicago,  and 
Huber,  Georgia,  plants  and 
equipment. 

Local  manufacturing  in  New 
Jersey  is  being  resumed 
through  reactivation  of  the 
Company’s  former  plant  in 
Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  according 
to  Claude  Geffken,  Ink  Division 
vicepresident. 

• 

Florida  papers  name 
research  supervisor 

Dan  Reid,  a  member  of  the 
Times  Publishing  Co.  research 
staff  since  April  1969,  has  been 
promoted  to  superv'isor  of  the 
research  department,  according 
to  John  B.  Lake,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  and  Evening  In¬ 
dependent. 

Reid  also  will  superv'ise 
Suncoast  Opinion  Surveys,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  which  conducts  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  and  market  research 
on  Florida’s  west  coast. 

Reid  succeeds  research  man¬ 
ager  Richard  H.  Funsch,  who 
left  the  Times  after  12  years  to 
become  director  of  marketing  at 
First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  of  St.  Petersburg. 
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secretary-treasurer  and  news 
editor;  and  Robert  B.  Smith, 
general  manager.  Harry  Covert 
Jr.,  manager  of  the  Hampton 
office,  was  master  of  ceremonies. 

Ribbon  cutting  at  the  new 
two-story,  Georgian-style  brick 
structure  was  done  by  Mayor 
A.  H.  Kilgore. 


Sen.  Byrd  says  much  of  press 
not  guilty  of  Agnew  charges 


By  Joseph  W.  Black 

The  press  in  this  country  is 
in  pretty  good  shape,  according 
to  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.,  Virginia’s 
senior  U.  S.  Senator. 

“We  hear  a  lot  to  the  con¬ 
trary  these  days,”  Byrd  said  re¬ 
cently.  “Failures  and  mergers 
in  various  parts  of  the  country 
have  prompted  some  commenta¬ 
tors  to  write  premature  obit¬ 
uaries  for  the  American  news¬ 
paper. 

“I  think  this  is  nonsense.” 

Byrd’s  comments  were  made 
during  the  dedication  of  a  new 
office  building  for  the  Daily 
Press  and  Times-Herald  in 
Hampton,  Va. 

The  senator  went  on  to  say, 

“It  is  true  that  some  papers 
have  been  unable  to  survive  in 
this  difficult  era.  But  the  ones 
that  remain,  tested  by  all  kinds 
of  economic  pressures,  are  for 
the  most  part  striving  to  im¬ 
prove  their  product.” 

Byrd,  who  is  publisher  of  the 
Harrisonburg  (Va.)  Netvs-Rec- 
07'd,  said  he  did  not  believe  the 
press  was  without  fault  or  that 
all  the  surviving  newspapers 
were  good  ones. 

“But  most  of  them  are  striv¬ 
ing  mightily  to  keep  up  with 
changing  times  and  to  do  an 
honest  job  of  presenting  the 
news  to  people.” 

He  said  that  one  of  the  areas 
in  which  the  press  most  fre¬ 
quently  comes  in  for  criticism  is 
in  relationship  with  govern¬ 
ment. 

More  than  .\gnew 

“Not  all  the  criticism  comes 
from  Spiro  Agnew,”.  Byrd 
noted. 

“For  even  as  the  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  is  condemning  much  of 
press  for  bias  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  other  observers  claim 
that  the  press  is  too  servile  in 
its  relationship  with  govern¬ 
ment. 

“The  kind  of  criticism  voiced 
by  Vice  President  Agnew  has  a 
degree  of  validity — but  it  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story. 

“The  essential  point  that  Mr. 

Agnew'  has  been  making,  if  I 
understand  him  correctly,  is 
that  there  is  bias  in  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  news  by  many  pub¬ 
lications  and  by  the  networks. 

“We  must  keep  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Vice  President’s 
statements  do  not  apply  to  the 
press  as  a  whole.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  are  directed  primar¬ 
ily  at  some  of  the  biggest  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  newspapers,  at 
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Sias  will  head 
Fairchild  grou] 
James  to  WJR 


William  R.  James,  president 
of  Fairchild  Publications,  will 
leave  February  1  to  return  to 
his  former  post  of  general  man¬ 
ager  of  radio  station  WJR  in 
Detroit. 

He  will  be  succeeded  at  Fair- 
child  by  John  B.  Sias,  group 
vicepresident  of  Metromedia 
Inc. 

James  said  his  decision  to 
leave  Fairchild  was  a  personal 
one  based  on  his  desire  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  in  Detroit. 

John  B.  Fairchild,  board 
chairman  and  chief  executive 
ernment,  and  within  reasonable  officer  of  Fairchild,  said  Sias 
limits  this  is  healthy.  would  be  chief  operating  officer 

“If  a  politician  were  to  be  as  well  as  president.  Prior  to 
completely  content  with  what  is  his  present  assigpiment  at  Met- 
written  about  him,  it  would  romedia  Sias  w'as  president  of 
mean  that  he  is  not  being  sub-  Metro  TV  Sales.  He  began  his 
jected  to  sufficient  scrutiny.  sales  career  as  a  newspaper 

“Either  that  or  he  can’t  representative  in  the  Los  An- 
read.”  geles  office  of  Branham-Moloney, 

Also  speaking  at  the  dedica-  Inc.  (formerly  Moloney,  Regan 
tion  ceremonies  were:  Mrs.  ^  Schmitt). 

Dorothy  R.  Bottom,  vicepres-  Both  Fairchild  and  station 
ident,  editor  and  business  man-  WJR  are  owned  by  Capital 
ager;  W.  R.  Van  Buren  Jr.,  Cities  Broadcasting  Corp. 


NEW  OFFICE  BUILDING  for  the  Hampton  (Va.)  Press  and  Times- 
Herald  which  was  dedicated  recently.  Hampton  is  the  consolidated 
city  of  Newport  News,  Warwick  and  Hampton. 
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Cagey  idea — what  do  you  with  an  unruly  youngster  while  waiting 
to  show  your  pet  at  a  dog  show?  You  pop  him  in  an  empty  dog 
cage  which  is  guaranteed  to  keep  him  out  of  trouble.  (Photo  by 
Gordon  Alexander). 


MOVING  MOMENT — Maximilian  Froman,  an  old  ballet  master,  is 


A  glorious  Day  dawns 


overwhelmed  by  surprise  as  his  80th  birthday  is  observed  on  stag» 
after  a  performance.  (Photo  by  John  Ligos). 


DARKEST  AFRICA? — Not  really.  These  windswept  trees  and  a  soar- 


with  own  photo  staff 


ing  seagull  are  silhouetted  against  a  setting  sun  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  River  in  Groton,  Conn.  Nikon-F  camera  with  200mm  lens 
was  used  with  Plus-X  film  exposed  at  I /500th  of  a  second  at  fll. 
(Photo  by  Jack  Urwiller) 


What  has  happened  since  the 
\ew  Lovdou  (Conn.)  a  37,- 
000-circulation  afternoon  paper, 
established  its  own  photograj)hy 
department? 

Executive  editor  l»eane  C. 
Avery  has  the  answer:  “It  has 
won  a  number  of  state,  Xew 
England  and  national  contests. 
But  best  of  all,  the  Day’s  read¬ 
ers  have  a{)i)lauded  the  re¬ 
sults.” 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  the  Day 
did  not  employ  any  full-time 
photographers.  It  relied  on 
several  part-time  men  who  were 
not  employed  by  the  ))apei-  but 
were  available  to  it  on  a  con¬ 
tract  basis. 

When  the  Day  decided  to  set 
u))  its  own  i)hotography  depart¬ 
ment,  it  began  by  hiring  Jack 
Urwiller,  an  Associated  Press 
photographer  working  out  of 
Philadelphia,  as  its  chief.  Two 
other  full-time  men  with  consid¬ 
erable  experience  also  were 
hired. 

The  Day  continued  to  avail 
itself  of  the  seiwices  of  a  fourth 
l)hotographer  on  a  contract  ba¬ 
sis.  He  is  paid  for  each  assign¬ 
ment  and  covers  many  night 
and  week  end  events. 
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IN. I.  IMews  names 
design  editor 

Phillip  Ritzenberg,  a  news¬ 
man  and  graphic  arts  specialist, 
has  been  named  design  editor  of 
the  New  York  News.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  coordinating  all 
editorial  department  graphics 
and  design  functions  and  will 
report  to  the  managing  editor. 

After  joining  the  New’s  in 
1967,  Ritzenberg  worked  succes¬ 
sively  as  a  copy  editor,  assistant 
special  features  editor  and  spe¬ 
cial  projects  editor  during 
which  he  was  instrumental  in 
redesigning  the  women’s  pages. 

He  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Clevelmid  Press 
w'hile  a  student  at  Western  Re- 
.serve  University.  Following  his 
graduation,  he  was  a  Fulbright 
scholar  at  the  Free  University 
of  Berlin,  where  he  studied 
graphic  arts  and  typography. 


FACEFUL  OF  FOOTBALL — This  field  goal  attempt  in  a  high  school 
football  game  was  blocked  the  hard  way.  Fortunately,  the  face  guard 
took  the  brunt  of  the  wallop.  (Phot  by  Hubert  Warren). 


Broadcasting,  publishing 
firms  in  Maine  form  link 


Directors  of  two  Maine  corpo-  the  Hildreth  Network  which  in¬ 
rations  have  agreed  in  principle  eludes  WABI  AM-FM-TV,  Ban- 
to  a  merger  which  will  lead  to  gor;  WAGM  AM-TV  in  Presque 
the  creation  of  a  holding  compa-  Isle;  and  WPOR  AM-FM,  Port- 
ny.  The  announcement  was  land.  WABI  AM  was  the  first 
made  jointly  by  Horace  A.  Hil-  commercial  station  in  Maine 
dreth  Sr.,  chairman  of  Commu-  transmitting  its  first  signal  in 
nity  Broadcasting  Service  of  May  1924. 

Bangor,  and  Russell  W.  Brace,  Hildreth  is  a  former  governor 
president  and  chief  executive  of  Maine  and  Ambassador  to 
officer  of  Journal  Publications  Pakistan. 

of  Belfast  and  Camden.  Journal  Publications,  founded 

The  new  firm  is  to  be  called  in  1829,  publishes  the  Republi- 
Diversified  Communications  can  Journal,  a  weekly  newspa- 
Corporation.  per  serving  Waldo  County;  Na- 

Community  Broadcasting  Ser-  tional  Fisherman  which  serves 
vice  is  the  parent  company  of  the  commercial  fishing  and 
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A  WOOD  CARVING  of  a  hunter,  created  by  artist  Jarvis  Boone, 
is  presented  to  Henry  J.  Watters  III  (left),  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Columbia  (Mo.)  Tribune,  by  David  Chamberlain,  representing 
the  National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation.  The  newspaper  sponsored 
a  Young  Hunter  Safety  Clinic  which  was  directed  by  outdoor  editor 
Bev  Chamberlain  (center). 
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Indian  press 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


cinematic  news  (India  is  a  lead¬ 
ing  producer  of  films),  and  of 
course  whenever  possible  that 
Indian  specialty,  astrology.  In¬ 
dia  Abroad  brings  “as  a  special 
service  to  readers  .  .  .  the  fore¬ 
casts  of  Pundit  Ram  Bihari  Lai 
a  renowned  Astrologer  of  Del¬ 
hi.”  A  full  page  of  them! 

This  kind  of  journalism  ha.'; 
had  two  consequences:  one,  that 
the  official  India  Sews,  a  week¬ 
ly  published  by  the  embassy  in 
Washington,  includes  in  its 
more  recent  issues  community 
news — something  that  it  did  not 
do  in  its  10  years  of  existence; 
two,  the  acceptance  of  these  pa¬ 
pers  as  an  important  means  of 
communication  among  English- 
speaking  immigrants  from  the 
subcontinent  (even  from  Pak¬ 
istan),  the  Indians  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  and  many  Americans  and 
Canadians. 

Area  for  expansion 

Singh  thinks  that  linking  dis¬ 
tant  communities  is  “a  promis¬ 
ing  prospect”  and  says  that  In¬ 
dia  Abroad  will  be  soon  pub¬ 
lished  twice  a  month  and  some 
time  in  the  future  every  week. 
Advertising  is  picking  up,  he 
asserts,  whereas  there  is  a  wide 
area  for  expansion:  in  Trini¬ 
dad,  Tobago  and  Guyana  there 
are  many  rich  Indians;  in  the 
Mid-West  there  are  many  stu¬ 
dents  (the  largest  foreign 
group  in  Minneapolis  Universi¬ 
ty)  eager  for  news  from  India; 
in  the  We.st  Coast  where  there 
are  many  Indo-Asians  without  a 
newspaper  of  their  own. 

Some  Indo- American  journal¬ 
ists  speak  about  the  possibility 
of  establishing  an  Indian  news¬ 
paper  of  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere.  And  some  recall  that 
Nehru  right  after  World  War 
II  thought  of  establishing  a 
worldwide  news  agency  to  serve 
not  only  the  needs  of  the  Indo- 
.Asians  but  of  the  whole  “col¬ 
ored  world,”  writes  Durga  Das, 
a  journalist,  in  his  “India  from 
Curzon  to  Nehru  and  After.” 

That  plan  failed.  One  of  the 
reasons  was,  some  believe,  that 
the  Indian  journalist  is  more 
concerned  with  local  problems 
than  with  larger  efforts.  Or  as 
Das  writes:  “.  .  .  there  is  also  a 
lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
proprietors  .  .  .  The  press  of 
India,  like  its  politicians  .  .  .  has 
run  out  of  ideas.” 

Many  journalists  here 

In  1969  there  were  nearly  12- 
000  newspapers  and  magazines 
in  India  (at  least  4,000  more 
than  earlier  in  the  1960’s),  a 


THE  COPY  IS  AWFUL — ^The  American  press,  says  Chalcravarti  Rag- 
havan,  UN  correspondent  of  the  Press  Trust  of  India,  publishes  news 
from  India  when  there  are  famines  or  riots;  and  "agency  copy  from 
India  circulated  In  the  U.S.  also  very  awful."  (Photograph  by  Margot 
Granitsas) 


fourth  of  the  dailies  in  English. 
There  are  16  major  languages 
spoken  in  India. 

With  immigration  increasing 
in  the  last  few  years  to  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  new  pub¬ 
lications  appeared:  The  Canadi¬ 
an.  India  Times  (1967)  ;  twice  a 
month;  editor:  Mrs.  T.  J.  Sam¬ 
uel  ;  2238  Louisana  Ave.,  Ot¬ 
tawa  8,  Canada,  and  India 
Abroad  (1970);  monthly;  edi¬ 
tor:  Miss  Vidya  Chandra;  60 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York, 
10017. 

Hugh  Patterson 
honored  by  FPA 

The  Foreign  Policy  Associa¬ 
tion  conferred  a  special  citation 
on  Hugh  B.  Patterson  Jr,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette, 
Little  Rock,  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  City  January 
15. 

Patterson  was  praised  for  his 
longtime  support  of  FPA’s 
Great  Decisions  programs. 

Six  NBC  correspondents  gave 
capsule  summaries  of  world 
events  in  their  respective  areas. 
They  were:  Lou  Davis,  Saigon; 
David  Burrington,  Paris; 
Pauline  Frederick,  United  Na¬ 
tions;  Herbert  Kaplow,  The 
White  House;  Ray  Scherer, 
London;  and  Alvin  Rosenfeld, 
Tel  Aviv. 

Edwin  Newman,  the  modera¬ 
tor,  reported  that  NBC  has  had 
no  trustworthy  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  whereabouts  of 
Welles  Hangen,  a  correspon¬ 
dent,  who  was  captured  during 
the  early  days  of  the  Cambodi¬ 
an  incursion  last  year. 

“We  just  have  to  wait  and 
hope,”  said  Newman. 


Indian  journalists  in  the 
United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  are  the  most  numerous 
from  Asia  with  the  exception  of 
Japan.  The  following  press  ser¬ 
vices  have  appointed  UN  corre¬ 
spondents:  The  Hindu,  Hin¬ 
dustan  Times,  Hindustan  Stand¬ 
ard,  Indian  Express  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Indian  News  &  Feature 
Alliance,  Press  Trust  of  India, 
The  Times  of  India,  The  Urdu 
Times  Daily.  Some  correspon¬ 
dents  also  contribute  to  various 
Indian  publications  in  North 
America. 

Gravure  plant  acts 
to  control  pollution 

A  $2  million  plant  will  col¬ 
lect  exhaust  air  and  remove 
solvent  vapors  from  the  roto¬ 
gravure  presses  of  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Corporation  at  Louisville. 

Standard  Gravure  is  under 
the  same  ownership  as  the 
Courier- Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times,  and  their 
buildings  are  connected. 

A  two-story  addition  to  the 
roof  of  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Times  building  will  be  con¬ 
structed  to  house  the  equipment 
designed  to  cut  down  on  air  pol¬ 
lution. 


Media  in  Africa 

A  new  book  by  Prof.  William 
A.  Hachten,  University  of  Wis- 
consin-Madison,  surveys  the 
news  media  in  Africa.  The 
book,  “Muffled  Drums:  The 
News  Media  in  Africa,”  gives 
special  attention  to  his  obser¬ 
vations  in  Ghana,  Zambia,  Ni¬ 
geria,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
and  the  Ivorj’^  Coast.  It  will  be 
published  by  the  University  of 
Iowa  Press. 


School  drops 
thesis  ‘must’ 
in  new  course 

The  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  has  approved  a 
new  non-thesis  plan  for  the 
master’s  degree. 

Priority  for  the  non-thesis 
option  will  be  given  to  students 
without  previous  academic  or 
practical  experience  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  to  foreign  students. 
Students  will  not  ordinarily  be 
considered  for  the  Ph.D.  in 
mass  communications  under  the 
plan  which  requires  students  to 
take  a  minimum  of  30  graduate 
credits  and  prepare  a  publisha¬ 
ble  work  in  a  print  medium  or 
its  equivalent  in  a  non-print 
medium.  Previously  most  stu¬ 
dents  had  been  required  to  do  a 
thesis. 

The  thesis  plan  is  designed 
for  those  interested  in  doing  re¬ 
search  while  the  new  plan 
shifts  the  focus  to  professional 
topics,  according  to  Prof. 
Harold  L.  Nelson,  director  of 
the  school. 

The  specialized  reporting  pro¬ 
gram  is  also  a  non-thesis  plan 
for  students  with  previous  ex¬ 
perience  in  journalism  who 
wish  to  develop  reportorial  ex¬ 
pertise  in  such  areas  as  urban 
affairs,  environmental  prob¬ 
lems,  science,  education,  or 
problems  of  minorities. 

In  addition  to  its  new's- 
editorial  and  advertising 
sequences  within  the  journal¬ 
ism  major,  the  school  has  added 
a  public  relations  and  a  radio¬ 
television  sequence. 

The  school  also  has  ruled  that 
all  master’s  candidates,  not  un¬ 
der  the  old  requirements,  must 
obtain  a  cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  3.25  by  the  end  of 
their  second  semester  and 
maintain  it  until  they  finish 
their  degree. 

• 

Penn  State  to  offer 
foreign  study  program 

A  foreign  study  program  in 
mass  communications  has  been 
initiated  by  the  College  of  the 
Liberal  Arts  at  The  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  State  University. 

Beginning  with  the  Spring 
Term,  16  students  will  be  select¬ 
ed  to  study  British  approaches 
to  television,  radio,  film  and 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Manchester  in  England. 

The  program  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  Dr.  Dagobert  de  Levie, 
professor  of  German.  He  will  be 
i  assisted  by  E.  Arthur  Hunger- 
ford,  associate  professor  of 
speech. 
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AP  creates  new  department 
for  membership  and  sales 


Appointment  of  Conrad  Fink 
to  head  a  new  department, 
Membership,  Sales  and  New 
Projects,  for  the  Associated 
Press  has  been  announced  by 
Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Fink  will  have  the  title  of 
assistant  general  manager  and 
will  be  joined  in  the  new  de¬ 
partment  by  Irwin  Frank,  who 
is  being  promoted  from  director 
of  financial  services  to  general 
executive.  Also  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  Paul  Clifford  and 
A1  Edmonds  as  membership  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

Gallagher  earlier  announced 
transfer  of  William  C.  Bar¬ 
nard,  AP  general  executive  and 
bureau  chief,  to  the  West  Coast 
where  he  will  represent  the  AP 
in  membership  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  in  seven  states. 

The  department  will  handle 
membership  relations,  sales  to 
newspapers  and  create  new  ar¬ 
eas  of  distribution  of  news  and 
financial  information.  Fink  also 
will  have  administrative  charge 
of  the  AP  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  and  Wide  World  Photos, 
an  AP  subsidiarj\  He  will  re- 
poi*t  through  Hany  T.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  deputy  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Fink,  a  veteran  of  AP’s  for¬ 
eign  service,  was  named  in  1970 
an  general  executive  in  New 
York  and  special  assistant  to 
the  general  manager.  He  had 
served  three  years  as  the  first 
business  manager  and  adminis¬ 
trative  director  of  AP-Dow 
Jones  Economic  Report,  an  in¬ 
ternational  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  news  service. 

In  foreign  service 

Fink,  a  native  of  Marquette, 
Mich.,  and  a  gi’aduate  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  joined 
the  AP  at  Chicago  in  1957,  af¬ 
ter  working  on  the  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph,  the 
Racine,  (Wis.)  Journal-Times, 
and  briefly  with  Station  WIBA, 
Madison,  Wis.  In  1961,  he  was 
sent  to  Tokyo  and  in  1964  he 
was  named  chief  of  bureau  at 
New  Delhi,  a  post  he  held  until 
1967  when  he  moved  to  London 
to  head  AP-Dow  Jones. 

Irwin  Frank  supervised  the 
gathering  and  distribution  of 
economic  and  financial  news, 
including  the  computerized 
stocklist  services.  He  previously 
headed  the  St.  Louis  bureau  for 
a  year,  directed  AP  operations 
in  New  Jersey  for  2%  years, 
and  for  two  years  worked  in  the 
New  York  membership  office 
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Fink  Edmonds 


under  Montgomery.  He  had 
been  business  news  editor  for 
two  years  when  given  the  ex¬ 
panded  duties  of  director  of 
financial  services. 

Frank  was  born  July  15,  1927 
in  New  York  City  and  holds 
degrees  from  Kansas  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Oklahoma  State 
University.  He  worked  on  the 
Newton  Kansan,  the  Wichita 
Eagle  and  the  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times  be¬ 
fore  entering  AP  service  at 
Dallas  in  1956. 

Paul  Clifford  joined  the  AP 
as  a  broadcast  news  editor  in 
Milwaukee  in  1952.  For  several 
years,  he  had  been  news  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Waukesha,  Wis.,  ra¬ 
dio  station,  during  his  atten¬ 
dance  at  Carroll  College  and  af¬ 
ter  graduation  in  1949. 

Clifford  served  as  a  Milwau¬ 
kee  broadcast  editor  two  years, 
was  bureau  night  auditor  nine 
years  and  was  an  AP  sports 
writer  covering  the  Green  Bay 
Packers  and  Milwaukee  Braves. 
He  also  carried  out  political 
writing  assignments. 

In  1965,  he  was  named 
regional  membership  executive 
for  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
and  in  1968  was  transferred  to 
New  York  as  broadcast  execu¬ 
tive  responsible  for  membership 
relations  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  country. 

A1  Edmonds  has  been  news¬ 
paper  membership  executive 
since  March,  1970,  He  was  bom 
July  5,  1935  in  Accomac,  Va. 
and  was  educated  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Richmond. 

He  worked  for  the  weekly 
Peninsula  Enterprise,  owned  by 
his  father,  in  Accomac,  the 
Fredericksburg,  (Va.)  Free 
Lance-Star,  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot,  and  Richmond  News 
Leader  before  joining  AP  in 
Richmond  in  1965.  He  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Philadelphia  in  July 
1967  as  news  editor  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  in  April  1969  was 
named  correspondent  in  charge 
of  the  Pittsburgh  bureau.  He 
was  named  to  his  present  post 
in  March  1970. 
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Royster 

{Continued  from  page  12) 

The  editor  repeats  the  words 
obediently,  adds  vehemently : 
“The  right  to  free  speech  in¬ 
cludes  the  right  to  be  irrespon¬ 
sible;  who  is  going  to  decide 
what’s  responsible.  Free  press 
includes  the  right  to  be  irre¬ 
sponsible  .  .  . 

“I  think  what  a  great  deal  of 
my  colleagues  do  is  irrespon¬ 
sible,  and  I  suspect  a  great  deal 
of  them  think  what  I  do  is  ir¬ 
responsible;  who  is  going  to  de¬ 
cide  which  is  which?”  He  makes 
his  point  with  that  emphasis — 
who  decides. 

A  closing  mention  of  time  and 
a  question  on  poet  W,  H. 
Auden’s  statement  that  he  is  a 
“slave”  to  his  watch,  startles 
Royster. 

Puzzled  at  that  view  from  a 
poet,  Royster  says,  “Time  is 
like  money,  desirable  and  lim¬ 
ited.  The  real  ambition  with 
money  is  to  have  a  little  to 
waste.  The  same  way  with  time, 
a  certain  amount  for  basic  liv¬ 
ing;  the  real  luxury  is  wasting 
a  little  ...” 

And  Vermont  Connecticut 
Royster,  new’spaperman  and 
corporation  executive,  means  to 
have  a  piece  of  that  real  luxury 
— time  to  reflect,  maybe  even  to 
brood — balanced  with  enough 
work  to  prevent  vegetation  ever 
setting  in. 

• 

Tapes  for  classes 

A  series  of  taped  journalism 
programs  have  been  donated  to 
the  Franklin  College  journalism 
department  by  the  New  York 
Times.  They  feature  editors  and 
reporters  discussing  various  as¬ 
pects  of  journalism  and  will  be 
used  in  classroom  discussion 
and  individual  study,  according 
to  Robert  Chupp,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Frank¬ 
lin. 


31  attend  API 
sports  seminar 

Newspapers  from  17  states 
and  one  province  of  Canada  will 
be  represented  at  a  two-week 
seminar  for  sports  editors  be¬ 
ginning  Monday  (February  1) 
at  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  Columbia  University. 

Thiify-one  will  attend.  They 
are: 

Ronald  D.  Brown,  Kingston 
( Ont. )  ir/( ig-Standard. 

James  T.  Buckley,  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News. 

Willis  F.  Buttram,  Freder¬ 
icksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance- 
Star. 

William  Chanin,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle. 

John  P.  Christensen,  Wil¬ 
mington,  (Dela.)  Morning 
News. 

Herbert  S.  Clark,  Trentmi. 
(N.  J.)  Times. 

John  W.  R.  Cruise,  New  Lon¬ 
don  (Conn.)  Day. 

William  J  Culley  Jr.,  Rich- 
niond  (Va.)  News  Leader. 

James  D.  Dawson,  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press  and  Daily  Enter¬ 
prise. 

Larry  E.  Greybill,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  New  Era. 

William  T.  Guthrie,  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Couri¬ 
er. 

Donald  F.  Harrison,  Water¬ 
bary  (Conn.)  Republicaji. 

James  R.  Holliman,  Alabama 
Journal,  Montgomery'. 

Glenn  M.  KirchholT,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald. 

William  V.  Kozusko,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Neics. 

Clarence  B.  Lucas,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post. 

Paul  J.  Lukas,  Reading  (Pa.) 
Eagle. 

W.  F.  Martin,  Today,  Cocoa, 
Fla. 

Nicholas  P.  Nagurny,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

William  F.  Newell,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant. 

Max  J.  Nichols,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star. 

John  E.  Oakley,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (N.J.)  Home  News. 

Roy  G.  Pace,  Helena  (Mont.) 
Independent  Record. 

George  S.  Ross,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune. 

Spencer  A.  Sandvig,  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Willard  S.  Schraedley,  Potts- 
ville  (Pa.)  Republican. 

Jack  L.  Schroeder,  Salt  Lake 
(Utah)  Tribune. 

Michael  J.  Sturm,  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Times. 

Larry  W.  Tarleton,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer. 

Joseph  B.  Walker,  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald. 

Gregory  L.  Zurn,  IFawsait 
(Wis.)  Daily  Record-Herald. 
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(anitivued  from  jxige  11^ 

Schuette  called  it,  got  oflF  to  a 
good  start,  with  a  hi-monthly 
schedule  of  publication  and  25,- 
<100  circulation  which  later  went 
to  44,000. 

“The  shopper  stai-ted  well,” 
Schuette  said,  “advertisers  got 
involved  (including  some  large 
Boston  stores)  but  they  didn’t 
stay.” 

In  analyzing  the  reasons  for 
the  shopper  failure,  Schuette 
said  that  several  factors  en¬ 
tered  into  the  demise.  He 
blamed  such  things  as  Post 
Office  un-reliability  (“sometimes 
detrimental”)  and  reader  anti- 
jtathy  toward  free  circulation 
l)ublications. 

At  the  time  of  its  failure 
(June  ’69),  the  Metropolitan 
West  had  moved  up  to  a 
monthly  schedule  of  publication, 
but  no  question  was  raised  dur¬ 
ing  the  NEPA  session  about 
how  the  somewhat  infrequent 
publication  schedule  affected  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  wanted  continual 
exposure  to  the  public. 

.''lure  distribution 

The  Dole  Publishing  Co., 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  cut  distribu¬ 
tion  costs  of  its  shopper,  the 
Weekeuder,  by  fully  50  percent 
when  it  changed  from  carrier 
<ielivery  to  store  distribution. 

It’s  a  different  kind  of  shop- 
])er,  reported  John  McKenna,  of 
Dole,  who  said  that  the  section 
only  carries  classified  ads. 

The  Weekender  is  distributed 
from  some  300  stores  in  the 
various  Dole  areas.  The  names 
of  the  outlets  are  listed  in  each 
issue,  which  average  eight 
pages  a  week.  The  stores  are 
not  paid  for  providing  distribu¬ 
tion  space. 

.McKenna  (who  gave  the  sav¬ 
ings  figure)  said  the  Weekender 
does  not  pull  classified  ads  away 
from  Dole’s  paid  circulation 
Cambridge  Chronicle,  but  that 
fully  99  percent  of  the  ads  run 
in  both  publications. 

The  greatest  attention  from 
the  audience  was  gotten  by  B. 
V.  Brooks,  publisher  of  the 
Westgort  (Conn.)  Neivs,  when 
he  related  how  just  five  months 
after  converting  from  free  to 
paid  circulation  the  number  of 
subscriptions  had  reached  9,600 
out  of  an  original  controlled  cir¬ 
culation  of  10,000,  (E&P,  Oct. 
31). 

He  also  interjected  a  point 
that  was  to  be  discussed  by 
many  at  the  meeting — the  pend¬ 
ing  hike  in  Post  Office  rates. 
Brooks,  rather  pessimistically 
said,  “a  big  Post  Office  hike 
could  put  us  out  of  business.” 


Newspaper  editors,  weekly 
and  daily,  got  to  have  their  say 
in  a  session  with  the  broad  title 
of  “The  Editor’s  Role  As  I  See 
It.” 

William  Kurtz,  the  young 
outspoken  editor  of  the  Marble¬ 
head  (Mass.)  Messenger,  who 
has  a  background  in  daily  news¬ 
papers,  was  with  United  Press 
International,  and  was  a  Euro¬ 
pean  correspondent,  scored  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  who  don’t 
bother  to  endorse  candidates. 

Citing  a  Boston  Globe  poll  of 
which  New  England  newspa¬ 
pers  endorsed  candidates  and 
which  didn’t,  and  why,  Kurtz 
said  some  editors  who  didn’t, 
gave  as  a  reason,  “because  we 
couldn’t  find  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  candidates.” 

Fired  up,  Kurtz  admonished 
“If  we  can’t  do  it  (tell  the  dif¬ 
ference)  how’  can  we  expect  the 
readers  to  do  it?” 

Molds  the  paper 

The  view  of  an  editor  as  a 
“molder”  of  the  newspaper  was 
expres.sed  by  Phillip  Scheier, 
editor  of  the  Malden  (Mass.) 
Evening  Sews. 

“The  editor  molds  the  paper,” 
he  said.  “He  rides  everyone — 
nicely  of  course — on  the  staff. 
He  determines  the  type  of 
newspaper  you  w'ant. 

“The  ultimate  test,”  he  went 
on,  “is  how  much  comes  off  the 
jtage  and  goes  into  the  readers 
mind.”  He  stressed  the  need  for 
affective  design  in  stopping  a 
reader  at  an  article.  “You  need 
clean  makeup  and  good  heads.” 

Mrs.  Proctor  H.  Page,  editor 
of  the  Suburban  List,  Essex 
Junction,  Vermont,  ascribes  to 
the  philosophy  of  hitting  a  com¬ 
petitor  w'here  he’s  weakest. 

This  seemingly  diabolitical 
approach  to  newspapering,  for 
Mrs.  Page  really  means  in  her 
words,  “you  owe  it  to  your  read¬ 
ers  to  do  a  doubly  good  job  in 
areas  your  competition  doesn’t 
cover.”  She  said  her  main  com¬ 
petition  is  the  biggest  daily  in 
the  state,  the  Burlington  Free 
Press,  which  has  almost  blanket 
circulation  in  Northern  Ver¬ 
mont. 

Women’s  Lib  not  withstand¬ 
ing,  Mrs.  Page  had  a  complaint 
or  two  about  her  treatment  as  a 
women  editor. 

female  editor  is  not  really 
accepted,  but  they’ll  treat  you 
like  a  man  when  they’re  mad  at 
you.” 

She  related  how,  in  one  case, 
someone  seeking  the  editor  of 
the  List  approached  her  hus¬ 
band,  Proctor,  who  is  publisher. 
He  directed  the  person  to  Mrs. 
Page,  but  the  person  said,  “no,  I 
want  the  real  editor.” 

In  the  business  end  of  the 
NEPA  meeting  a  new  president 
was  elected  to  replace  Campbell 


WINNERS  GOT  THE  ONCE-OVER— After  the  NEPA  awards  dinner 
the  contest  winners  were  put  on  display.  It  was  a  good  time  to  swap 
ideas  and  “borrow''  some  new  ones. 


B.  Niven,  publisher  of  the  daily  typography,  spot  news  photo- 
Batli-Brunsivick  (Me.)  Times-  graphy,  feature  photography 
Record,  who  completed  the  man-  (by  photog  Robert  Waite),  and 
datory  one  year  term.  Newdy  in  general  excellence  for  news- 
elected  to  the  post  was  Richard  papers  with  circulations  be- 
P.  Lewis,  publisher  of  the  tween  2,000  and  3,499.  Those 

Franklin  (N.H.)  Journal  Tran-  were  just  the  firsts.  There  were 
script,  who  moves  up  from  first  a  slew  of  seconds,  thirds  and 
vicepresident.  honorable  mentions. 

Francis  J.  O’Connor,  publish-  Other  first  place  winners  in 
er  of  the  Hamden  (Conn.)  the  general  excellence  judgings 

Chronicle,  moved  into  the  first  for  specific  circulation  ranges 
vicepresidency  from  the  second  included,  the  Natick  (Mass.) 
position  and  Celine  Slator,  of  Suburban  Press  and  Recorder 
the  Addison  Count)/  Indepen-  (1,000  to  1,999  circulation) ;  the 
dent  Middlebury,  Vt.,  became  Aroostook  Republican,  Caribou, 
second  vicepresident.  A  nexv  Maine,  (3,500  to  4,999  circula- 
officer  elected,  Larz  Neilson,  ed-  tion)  ;  the  Trumhidl  (Conn.) 
itor  and  publisher  of  the  ICil-  Times,  (5,000  to  6,499  circula- 

mington  (Mass.)  Town  Crier,  tion);  and  the  Bag  St-ate  Ban- 

took  over  Mrs.  Slator’s  position  ner,  Boston,  (6,500  circulation 

of  secretary-treasurer.  and  up). 

• 

Hutchinson  is  named 
co‘?er?dln  SCW  sales  manager 

wards,  the  prize  The  appointment  of  John  H. 

John  D.  Curran,  Hutchinson  Jr.,  45,  as  sales 

?  I/isunch  (Mass.)  manager  of  SCW  Inc.,  producer 

ho  w'as  kept  busy  of  the  Stamps-Conhaim  Crea- 

annual  NEPA  tive  Newspaper  Service,  was 

■r  Friday  collecting  announced  by  SCW  president 

ferent  awards  his  George  A.  Bolas. 

lis  paper  received.  Hutchinson  succeeds  David 
time  came  to  an-  A.  Preston  who  is  retiring  after 

All  New  England  a  lifelong  career  in  retail  ad- 

ellence  award,  the  vertising  which  included  a  long 

3  one  doubted  that  affiliation  with  the  Chicago 

d  be  making  anoth-  Sun-Tunes. 

dias.  He  did.  The  position  as  SCW  West 

m  to  winning  the  Coast  sales  representative, 

meral  excellence  being  vacated  by  Hutchinson, 

an  and  the  Chroni-  will  be  filled  by  Mac  Sebree, 

3t  in  makeup  and  SCW  promotion  director. 
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If  an  award  could  be  given 
for  the  most  distance  covered  in 
retrieving  awards,  the  prize 
would  go  to  John  D.  Curran, 
editor  of  the  I/isivich  (Mass.) 
Chronicle,  who  w'as  kept  busy 
during  the  annual  NEPA 
awards  dinner  Friday  collecting 
some  15  different  awards  his 
work,  and  his  paper  received. 
When  the  time  came  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  All  New  England 
General  Excellence  award,  the 
top  prize,  no  one  doubted  that 
Curran  would  be  making  anoth¬ 
er  trip  to  the  dias.  He  did. 

In  addition  to  winning  the 
overall  general  excellence 
award,  Curran  and  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  took  first  in  makeup  and 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


BE  FLEXIBLE 


By  Craig  Toinkinson 

When  Bruce  Sagan  bought 
his  first  Chicago  weekly  17 
years  ago,  the  paper’s  coverage 
ended  at  59th  Street.  Sagan 
says  the  paper  was  so  local  in 
coverage  that  an  A-bomb  ex¬ 
plosion  on  60th  Street  wouldn’t 
have  been  news — but  the  fallout 
on  59th  would  have  been. 

This  anecdote,  and  others, 
were  included  in  a  two-hour 
talk  Sagan  gave  before  a  New 
England  Press  Association  ses¬ 
sion  last  week  in  Boston.  His 
topic  was,  “How  we  meet  the 
competition.” 

Sagan  is  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  w'eekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  country.  His 
Economist  Newspapers  group 
has  circa  300,000  free  and  paid 
circulation  in  Chicago  and  envi¬ 
rons.  Another  three  papers  are 
owned  in  the  Newport  Beach 
area  of  California.  Sagan  is 
currently  president  of  Ac¬ 
credited  Home  Newspapers  of 
America. 

If  one  counts  fiags.  Economist 
has  28  newspapers — some  free, 
some  paid.  Some  of  these  are 
name  replates,  others  are  page 
replates  and  still  others  are  to¬ 
tally  different. 

But  it  isn’t  total  circulation 
or  number  of  newspapers  Sagan 
is  concerned  with.  His  Boston 
talk  indicated  his  concern  is 
still  with  local  coverage  and 
flexibility.  In  short,  what  works 
for  one  paper  isn’t  necessarily 
a  pajiacea  for  all  his  papers. 

W'ods  the  organization 

Sagan  doesn’t  eschew  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  favor  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent.  He  said  that  individual 
newspapers  in  chains  need  the 
strength  offered  by  the  large  or¬ 
ganization  but  must  maintain 
the  individual  viewpoint  of  a 
local  publication. 

He  averred  that  using  the  or¬ 
ganization  structure  enables 
weaker  newspapers  to  survive 
in  less  profitable  areas  and  it 
enables  local  papers  to  take  un¬ 
popular  positions  without  fear 
of  economic  retaliation. 

To  maintain  separate  cover¬ 
age  and  separate  identity  for 
its  Chicago  papers,  Economist 
has  seven  separate  editorial 
offices. 

Unlike  publishers  who  give 
editors  free  reign  in  expressing 
editorial  opinion,  Sagan  feels 
it’s  hypocritical  to  have  two  of 
his  papers  expressing  opposite 
editorial  views  on  the  same  top¬ 
ic.  Where  differences  of  opinion, 
occur,  Sagan’s  takes  priority. 


Bruce  Sagan 

Editors  can,  he  said,  express 
opposite  views  in  signed 
columns  if  they  wish. 

He  told  his  audience  that 
newspapers  should  not  only 
mirror  public  sentiment  but  also 
lead.  “Not  to  say  something  is 
taking  a  negative  position.” 

Sagan  demonstrated  one  as¬ 
pect  of  flexibility  when  he  noted 
that  at  one  time  his  papers 
dealt  only  with  non-controver- 
sial  matters.  “Now  we  deal  with 
conflict  and  now  we  have  un¬ 
happy  readers.  The  key  to  suc- 
ces.s  is  not  to  make  everyone 
mad  at  the  same  time.” 

Sagan  is  flexible  in  his  defini¬ 
tion  of  “competition”  too.  His 
definition,  as  he  outlined  it  for 
his  audience,  goes  beyond  the 
traditional  idea  that  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  competition  is  first,  other 
newspapers,  and  secondly  tv, 
radio,  etc. 

He  said  that  newspapers 
“compete  for  time”  with  any¬ 
thing  else  that  may  distract  a 
reader.  All  other  forms  of  com¬ 
munication,  from  the  print 
media  down  to  gossip,  all  vie 
for  time  and  are  competitive. 
He  cited  too  the  obvious  com¬ 
petition  for  the  advertising  dol¬ 
lar,  “classifieds  especially.” 

“The  primary  concern  of  the 
advertising  department,”  he 
said,  “is  how  to  get  more  busi¬ 
ness,”  then  went  on  to  advocate 
flexibility  in  reaching  custom¬ 
ers. 

“We  have  two  sets  of  custom¬ 
ers,  the  readers  and  the  adver¬ 
tisers,  Create  the  opportunity, 
he  admonished,  “for  readers  to 
use  you.  Promote!” 

Economist  Newspapers,  he 
explained,  is  involved  in  many 
different  forms  of  promotion, 
then  humorously  noted  how  it 


was  a  commentary  on  the  times 
that  this  year  the  mother  of  an 
illegitimate  child  “had  no  com¬ 
punctions”  about  claiming  the 
“first  baby  of  the  year”  prizes. 
His  attorney  advised  letting  her 
have  them.  “Some  promotions,” 
Sagan  added,  “are  obviously 
fraught  with  danger.” 

On  a  more  serious  note, 
Sagan  outlined  Economist’s 
rather  extensive  yearly  recipe 
contest  in  which  a  major  prize 
is  given  away — a  trip  for  in¬ 
stance. 

Thousands  of  recipes 

Thousands  of  recipes  are  re¬ 
ceived  and  the  top  125  are  com¬ 
piled  into  a  book,  complete  with 
ads,  with  the  grand  winner  on 
the  front  page.  It’s  circulated 
with  the  papers.  The  contest 
also  provides  the  papers  with  a 
good  stock  of  recipes  to  run 
throughout  the  year. 

Another  major  promotion  of 
the  Economist  papers  is  an  an¬ 
nual  home  show  for  advertisers 
and  non-advertisers  alike.  Both 
buy  booth  space  for  the  event, 
and  are  required  to  take  a  three 
quarter  page  ad  in  a  special 
section  for  the  show. 

“The  show,”  Sagan  ex¬ 
plained,  “generates  reader  inter¬ 
est  and  has  an  impact  on  the 
community  because  thousands  of 
people  attend.” 

The  show  has  another  worth. 
Because  it  is  held  in  a  shopping 
center  hall  and  draws  large 
crowds,  the  Economist  group 
picks  up  all  printing  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  shopping  center  sec¬ 
tions  because  of  the  good  will 
created  wdth  the  center. 

It  might  be  added  that  con¬ 
tract  printing  is  big  income  for 
Economist.  It  prints  daily  the 
Mid-West  edition  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  on  its 
four-unit,  with  half  deck,  Goss 
Metro  offset  press. 

Sagan  got  much  attention 
when  talking  about  classified 
sections,  which  he  feels  “sell 
more  newspapers  than  anything 
else.” 

The  audience  heard  him  say 
that  classified  ads  “are  a  rising 
proportion  of  newspaper  in¬ 
come.” 

He  sees  as  a  main  competitor 
for  weekly  newspaper  clas¬ 
sifieds,  the  telephone  book’s  Yel¬ 
low  Pages.  He  pointed  out  too 
that  the  Yellow  Pages  “are  a 
good  source  of  leads.” 

He  advocated  a  good,  strong 
classified  section  because  of  its 
security.  “Once  you  have  a  clas¬ 
sified  section  it’s  hard  for  any¬ 
one  to  take  it  away.  It  is  self 
breeding  and  becomes  a  market 
place.”  He  pointed  out  that  the 
classifieds  are  not  vulnerable  to 
the  whims  of  large  display  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

He  suggested,  as  just  one 
way  to  create  a  classified  mar- 
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ket,  the  selling  of  automotive 
ads  limited  to  two  lines,  for  a 
fixed  rate  of  $2  to  run  until  the 
car  is  sold.  He  wasn’t  trying  to 
convince  anyone  this  is  a  money 
getter  in  itself,  but  it  serves  to 
build  up  the  section  and  create 
reader  interest  in  the  classifieds 
which  he  sees  as  a  vital  medium 
of  communication. 

Further  stressing  the  need  to 
create  a  market  place  for  clas¬ 
sifieds,  Sagan  related  how  giv¬ 
ing  away  free  boat  ads  in  a 
dying  California  weekly  he 
picked  up,  was  the  first  step 
towards  rescuing  the  paper 
through  reader  interest  and 
participation. 

Flexibility  is  evident  in  the 
way  the  classified’s  are  handled 
in  each  of  Sagan’s  papers.  In 
papers  with  weaker  sections  the 
sections  are  opened  to  many 
different  types  of  ads — across 
column  rules,  small,  large,  etc., 
but  in  papers  with  stronger  sec¬ 
tions,  the  advertisers  must  ac¬ 
cept  rules  set  down  by  the  pa¬ 
pers,  such  as  only  single  column 
ads  limited  to  certain  sizes.  The 
latter  is  cheaper  to  produce  he 
explained. 

Makeupwise,  Economist  news¬ 
papers  shy  away  from  the  use 
of  boxes,  bold  face  types,  and 
the  like.  Sagan  explained  that 
use  of  these  gimmicks  “inter¬ 
feres  with  the  reader’s  ability 
to  read  the  classified  section  and 
the  advertiser  may  not  be  get¬ 
ting  his  money’s  worth  with 
them.” 

The  audience  was  curious 
about  the  rate  of  defaults 
Economist  runs  into  with  clas¬ 
sifieds.  Sagan  gave  a  figure  of 
“less  than  2  percent”  on  transi¬ 
ent  “deadbeats.” 

He  said  he  handles  deadbeats 
first  with  letters  from  what  he 
called  “our  phony  collection 
agency”,  in  reality  the  letter¬ 
head  of  an  attorney.  If  they 
still  don’t  pay,  the  matter  is 
handed  over  to  a  real  collection 
agency  or  taken  to  court.  He 
noted  that  the  latter  will  take 
place  for  bills  as  low  as  $20. 

Demonstrating  the  pulling 
power  of  Economist  classifieds 
Sagan  related  a  story  (he 
claimed  was  true)  about  two 
burglars  who,  upon  hearing  a 
certain  family  was  away  on  va¬ 
cation,  placed  a  classified  ad  on 
Friday,  broke  into  the  family’s 
home,  and  sold  everything  by 
Sunday. 

Religion  in  tabloid 

A  tabloid  supplement  on  reli¬ 
gion  has  been  added  to  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Times.  Called 
“Quest”  and  published  as  a  free 
standing  section  on  Saturdays, 
it  carries  news  and  ads  each 
week  of  churches  and  church 
related  groups  in  the  Tampa 
Bay  area.  Mary  Coolidge  is  the 
editor. 
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Harry  F.  Guggenheim, 
Newsday  founder,  dies 


Harry  F.  Guggrenheim,  princ¬ 
ipal  owner  of  Xeirsday,  the 
Lonj?  Island  newspaper,  from 
its  foundinjr  in  1940  until  he 
sold  his  interest  last  May  to  the 
Times  Mirror  Company  of  Los 
Angeles,  died  January  22  at  his 
home,  Falaise,  at  Sands  Point, 
L.  I. 

Captain  Guggenheim  was  80 
years  old  last  August  23.  His 
career  as  a  newspaper  publish¬ 
er  followed  years  in  the  service 
of  his  family’s  vast  mining  en¬ 
terprises,  interspersed  with  ac¬ 
tion  as  a  naval  aviator  during 
World  War  I  and  as  commander 
of  an  aircraft  carrier  on  comhat 
duty  in  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  II. 

From  1929  to  1933  he  was 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Cuba  and 
he  held  numerous  advisory  posi¬ 
tions  in  government  under 
several  Presidents.  Through  the 
Guggenheim  Foundations  he 
sponsored  aeronautical  develop¬ 
ments,  and  he  personally  gave 
assistance  to  Col.  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh  on  his  historic  trans- 
.■\tlantic  flight. 

Capt.  Guggenheim  became  in¬ 
terested  in  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  after  he  married  Alicia 
Patterson,  daughter  of  Capt. 
Joseph  M.  Patterson,  a  founder 
of  the  New  York  News,  and 
great-granddaughter  of  Joseph 
Medill,  a  founder  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune. 

.About  a  year  after  their  mar¬ 
riage  they  established  Newsday 
in  a  garage  in  Hempstead.  He 
assumed  the  role  of  president 
and  looked  after  the  business 
side  of  the  enterprise  while  his 
wife  filled  the  dual  role  of  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  until  her  death 
July  2,  1963.  Capt.  Guggenheim 
then  assumed  the  duties  of  pub¬ 
lisher  and  in  June  1965  he 
added  the  title  of  editor. 

The  51  percent  interest  in 
Newsday  that  Capt.  Guggen¬ 
heim  sold  to  the  Times  Mirror 
Company  brought  approximate¬ 
ly  $75  million.  The  Los  Angeles 
firm  subsequently  arranged  to 
purchase  the  remaining  49  per¬ 
cent  interest  held  by  heirs  of 
.Alicia  Patterson. 

Among  his  assorted  interests 
Capt.  Guggenheim  owned  and 
bred  race  horses.  His  Cain  Hoy 
Stable  silks  were  carried  to  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  1953  Kentucky  Der¬ 
by  by  Dark  Star. 

Capt.  Guggenheim’s  sur\dvors 
are  his  daughters,  Joan  Van  de 
Maele,  Nancy  Williams  and  Di¬ 
ane  Meek;  his  sister,  Gladys  G. 
Straus,  and  seven  grandchil¬ 
dren.  He  had  been  married 


Harry  F.  Guggenheim 
three  times — to  Helen  Rosen¬ 
berg  in  1910,  to  Caroline  Mor¬ 
ton  in  1923  and  to  Miss  Patter- 


Deaths 


Charles  C.  Cain  Jr.,  84, 
former  publisher  of  the  Attle¬ 
boro  (Mass.)  Daily  Sun;  Jan¬ 
uary  8. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Matthew'  Matt  Price,  62, 
communications  manager  in 
Canada  for  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational;  Januaiy*  10. 

♦  *  * 

Joseph  P.  Val,  68,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Xew  York 
Telegram  and  the  Sun;  Janu¬ 
ary  16. 

*  *  * 

Edmund  F.  Roach,  59,  ai-tist 
and  photo  retoucher  for  the 
Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post; 
January  10. 

*  *  * 

Gordon  R.  Cl(»sway,  66, 
former  editor  of  the  Winona 
(Minn.)  News;  January  4. 

♦  ♦  * 

Robert  J.  Warren,  49,  staff 
photographer  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Cal.)  Examiner;  January 
12. 

«  *  * 

Sami  el  D.  Jones,  83,  former 
general  manager  of  the  Waco 
(Tex.)  News-Tribune  and  Waco 
Times  Herald;  January  11. 

«  *  jfe 

Richard  Gibson  Hubbard, 
66,  former  Northwest  editor  of 
the  Oregon  Journal  (Port¬ 
land)  ;  January'  11. 

«  «  « 

Herbert  G.  Schwartz,  re¬ 
cently  retired  associate  editor 


of  the  Dunkirk  (N.Y.)  Evening 
Observer,  for  which  he  had 
worked  44  years;  January  15. 

*  «  * 

Percy  B.  Ferebee,  79,  mayor 
of  Andrews,  N.C.  and  former 
publisher  of  the  Cherokee 
Scout,  a  w'eekly  new'spaper  in 
Andrews;  December  30, 

*  *  * 

Irve  C.  Boldman,  74,  vice- 
president  and  general  counsel 
for  John  P.  Scripps  Newspa¬ 
pers;  January  14. 

*  *  * 

Howard  E.  McGraw',  60,  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  News  photog¬ 
rapher;  January'  18. 

Xc  I):  « 

Henry  Laurence  Cullen, 

65,  retii’ed  senior  vicepresident 
and  director  of  International 
Paper  Sales  Co.;  January  19. 

*  ♦  * 

Mildred  Mason.  62,  former 
w'oman’s  editor  of  the  Xenia 
(Ohio)  Daily  Gazette  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
Women’s  Association;  January 
19. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  Gibson  Hubb.4rd, 

66,  retired  editor  of  the  Oregon 
Journal  (Portland)  ;  January 
11. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Virgil  W.  Frits,  88,  editor 
of  the  Friday  Harbor  (Wash.) 
Journal  for  51  y'ears;  January 
14. 

*  *  ♦ 

Charles  F.  B.  Justice,  38, 
United  Press  International 
newsman;  January  24. 

*  sH  * 

Perry  J.  La  Bounty,  82,  re¬ 
tired  advertising  manager  of 
the  Bloomington-Normal  (Ill.) 
Daily  Pantagraph;  January 
2G. 

*  *  * 

Otto  M.  Smucker,  81,  re¬ 
tired  financial  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times;  January' 
10. 

Revenues,  earnings 
for  Lee  are  higher 

Earnings  of  Lee  Enterprises 
Inc.  set  another  record  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  31, 
1970,  reported  David  K.  Gott¬ 
lieb,  president. 

Lee  reported  earnings  of  $1,- 
092,472  or  56  cents  per  share — 
compared  to  $1,020,369  or  52 
cents  per  share  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 
The  per  share  earnings  for  the 
first  quarter  of  last  fiscal  year 
do  not  reflect  an  extraordinary 
net  gain  of  17  cents,  resulting 
from  the  sale  of  a  newspaper 
property  at  Hannibal,  Mo.  Gott¬ 
lieb  said.  Operating  revenues 
for  the  first  quarter  were  $9,- 
596,590  compared  with  $9,357,- 
157  for  the  first  quarter  last 
vear. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Jan.  20  Jan.  27 


Berkey  Photo  . 

.  9% 

10 

Boise  Cascade  .  . 

.  45% 

48% 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg . 

.  3434 

34 

Cowles  Communications  . 

.  8% 

8% 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

.  31% 

33% 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

.  29% 

30% 

Dayco  Corp . 

.  20 

20 

Digital  Equipment  . 

.  54 

42 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

.  74% 

T7% 

Eltra  Corp . 

.  25% 

281/j 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

.  25% 

26V, 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  . 

.  8% 

9 

Gannett  Co . 

.  37 

34 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

.  57% 

54% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  .... 

.  46% 

4/% 

Harris  Intertype  . 

.  5934 

58'/, 

Inmont  . 

.  10% 

10% 

International  Paper 

.  35% 

37V, 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

.  32% 

33% 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

.  45% 

45% 

North  American  Rockwell 

.  21% 

22% 

Republic  Corp . 

.  8% 

1034 

Richardson  Co . 

.  15% 

14% 

5inger  . 

.  44% 

70 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

.  35% 

371/4 

Time  Inc . 

.  43% 

44% 

Times  Mirror  . 

.  38% 

40'/, 

White  Consolidated  . 

14% 

14% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Domtar  .  14%  145/, 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  13%  13% 

Lee  Enterprises  .  20'/,  2l'/8 

Media  General  .  34%  34% 

Milgo  Electronics  .  22%  25'/2 

New  York  Times  .  24  23'/? 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  .  5  4’/, 

Southwest  Forest  Ind .  I?%  20V8 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  .  17  ISVe 

Wood  Industries  .  ISVs  15% 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

Booth  Newspapers  .  33  33 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  .  28  27 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  23'/2  25 

ComCorp .  734  7% 

Compugraphic  Corp .  13%  13% 

Compuscan  .  7%  123/8 

Datascan  .  6%  7% 

Dow  Jones  .  36'/2  37% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  .  21%  23 

Federated  Publications  .  29%  30 

Grey  Advertising  .  10%  10% 

Hurletron  .  5  434 

Ogiivy,  Mather  .  25  24% 

Photon  8%  7 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  14%  1234 

Bidder  Pubs .  20%  21% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  .  8%  8% 

B.C.  Forest  .  23%  23% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  20%  20% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  .  2734  27% 

Southam  Press  .  56%  54% 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  221/2  2234 


Dow  Jones  net 
income  declines 

Dow  Jones  &  Company  Inc., 
and  its  subsidiaries  announced 
in  a  preliminary  report  its  con- 
.solidated  net  income  for  the 
y'ear  ended  December  31,  1970 
was  $17,452,948. 

This  is  equal  to  $1.17  per 
share  on  the  average  outstand¬ 
ing  14,941,561  shares  of  capital 
stock  compared  with  $22,371,865 
or  $1.49  per  share  for  the  aver¬ 
age  outstanding  15,045,315 
shares  the  previous  year. 

These  figures  are  adjusted  to 
reflect  the  merger  with  Ottaway 
Newspapers/ Radio  Inc.  in  a 
stock  transaction  on  July  31, 
1970  and  a  two-for-one  stock 
split  on  November  19, 1969. 

Operating  revenues  of  $134,- 
901,066  were  $7,190,179  or  5.1% 
lower  than  the  1969  total  of 
$142,091,245.  Net  income  of 
$17,452,948  decreased  by  $4,- 
918,917  or  22%  lower  than  1969. 
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Brazilians  study 
education  program 
of  Copley  papers 

Fifteen  Brazilian  educators 
in  political  posts  are  back  in 
their  native  land  after  a 
week  tour  of  education  facilities 
in  California. 

One  highlight  of  the  tour,  and 
this  part  was  especially  re¬ 
quested  by  the  visitors,  was  a 
visit  to  the  Copley  Newspapers 
Department  of  Education  head¬ 
quarters  in  San  Diego.  King 
Durkee,  department  head,  ex¬ 
plained  the  philosophy  of  the 
Copley  school  programs.  Vic 
Whitaker,  who  heads  the  school 
programs,  then  went  into  detail 
on  both  the  elementary  and  the 
secondary  level.  He  also  ex¬ 
plained  other  services  Copley 
makes  available  to  the  schools 
such  as  speakers  for  classes,  aid 
in  curriculum  design,  and  assis¬ 
tance  in  special  problems. 


Dr.  Lloyd  Kendall,  San  Diego 
State  College  education  profes¬ 
sor,  first  introduced  the  Copley 
school  programs  in  Brazil  in  the  ' 
two  years  he  spent  there  for  the  I 
San  Diego  State  Foundation  I 
AID  program.  It  was  as  a  re-  i 
suit  of  a  special  request  sent  ! 
through  Dr.  Kendall  that  the 
Brazilians  met  Copley  person¬ 
nel  at  lunch.  I 

The  visitors,  who  included  ev¬ 
ery  educator  in  a  top  political  I 
post,  expressed  amazement  at  i 
the  scope  of  the  Copley  educa-  ; 
tional  programs.  They  indicated 
that  calls  for  help  in  improving 
education  in  Brazil  through  the 
use  of  the  newspaper  could  be 
expected. 

• 

‘Friday’  on  Friday 

“Friday”  is  the  name  of  the 
new  24-page  weekend  entertain¬ 
ment  guide  that,  appropriately, 
appears  every  Friday  in  the 
PhUadelphia  Dnihj  Xews.  The 
pullout  section  is  easily  iden¬ 
tified  by  a  peach-colored  cover. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

78-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY  for  sale  with¬ 
in  90-miles  of  Chicago.  Includes  shop¬ 
per.  Consistent  money-maker  grossing 
.$155,000.  Priced  at  $150,000.  Educa¬ 
tional  publications  also  available.  Prin¬ 
cipals  only.  Write  Box  129,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WEEIKLY — Grossing  $150,000-a-year — 
in  top  growing  area  l-hour  from  N.Y.C. 
Will  go  fast.  Box  2,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

RURAL  OFFSBTT  WEEKLY  (N.Y. 
State! — 3,600  circulation;  grossing  $30,- 
000-plus;  selling  for  $25,000.  Ideal  man/ 
wife.  Box  49,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEVi  SPARER  SERVICES 
FEATURES  AVAlLABl£ 

WORLD-WIDE  stamp  and  coin  market 
news.  Unusual  feature.  J.  Weiss,  2739 
1  Noble  Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio — 

I  44121. 

i  RESPECTFULLY,  WE  ASK  enterpris- 
I  intj  newspapers  to  try—-''NEWSBEAT." 

!  Imaginative,  stimulating  ideas  which 
'  have  worked  wonderfully  well  for  oth¬ 
ers.  Exclusive  to  first  subscriber  per 
area.  $2.2.T-a-month,  till  forbid.  News- 
I  features  Associates,  1312  Beverly,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. — 63122. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
APPRAISERS-CONSULTAISTS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  . 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box ^8,  Norton.  Kans.  67664. 

THINKING  OF  going' OFFSET?  , 
Not  costly  with  proper  direction !  Small,  i 
medium,  metro  dailies-weeklies.  Can  I 
save  you  up  to  10  times  cost  of  my  j 
services.  All  phases — front  end  to  press¬ 
room.  12  years’  experience.  T.  Frank  ' 
Stewart  Consultant  Services,  (602)  445-  1 
1025:  415  Roma  Ave.,  Prescott,  Arix.  ' 
—86301. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  \ 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper  | 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis  '< 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and  , 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010.  ! 
SEEKING  INDIVIDUAL  with  admini-  ' 
strative.  advertising,  circulation  experi-  | 
ence  with  modest  capital  to  join  in  the 
purchase  of  a  newspaper  along  Eastern 
sealK)ard.  State  experience  and  re¬ 
sources.  Box  91,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMMUNITY  HANDBOOK 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER 
HANDBOOK 

for  news  correspondents,  reporters,  edi¬ 
tors.  Interesting  16-pager  for  quick, 
easy  reference.  $1  ea..  754  in  lots  of  5. 
Dale  Boyd,  Pocahontas,  Iowa — 50574. 

NEWSPAPER^ROKERS 

BUYERS-SELLE31S 1  Use  our  con¬ 
fidential  service.  Jim  Southern,  Broker, 

M29  Ash,  Rayto^,  Mo. — 64133.  _ 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed' Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 
ITS  NOT  THE  DC)^  PARENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  488S8. 
JOSEra  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


ANNOINCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201  , 
DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  j 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vemon  V.  Paine, 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
306  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase.  ; 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33516,  No  obligation,  of  course. 

SKILLED  BROKER-CONSULTANT 
15  years’  as  editor-manager  of  Con- 
:  necticut  top  weekly:  1939-40,  President, 

'  National  Editorial  Assn.;  manager  20 
years’  of  N.Y.  Press  Assn.,  until  1967 
retirement.  Personal  contact  with  N.Y. 
and  New  England  papers. 

HOWARD  W.  PALMER 
844  Sumner  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. — 13210 

I  MEL  HODELL.  Broker 

I  Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
j  1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.— 91786 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIA’TES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 

1  SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
^  Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 
I  The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  NazaretR 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001,  Ph:  349-7422. 

!  “America’s  No.  1  Newspaper_  Broker^ 
j  CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
'  Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W'.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
i  Washington,  D.C.  20004 

_ (AC  ^2)  NAtimial  8-1133 _ 

PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haggling  in  your  newspai)er  sale, 
i  Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc., 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines.  Broadcast  j 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton.  Ill.  60187 

COLORADO  SEMI-WEEKLY 
Located  in  all-year  ’round  tourist  area,  1 
ski  sloiie  and  fantastic  summer  busi-  i 
nest.  Complete  offset  plant  and  excel-  i 
lent  growth  situation.  $30,000  down  and  j 
owner  will  finance  balance. 

BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden.  Colo.  S0401.  ; 
(AC  303)  279-6345 

NORIHERN  N.J.  offset  weekly  news¬ 
paper;  gross  $70,000;  price  $35,000. 
Goo<l  oi)portunity.  Owner  planning  to 
retire.  Box  112,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEST  COAST  ABC  WEEKLY  :  county- 
seat  :  growing  area.  No  print  plant. 
$25,000  down.  Bo.x  113,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FAST-GROWING  ZONE  2  WEEKLY 
with  possible  daily  potential  serving 
booming  area.  .Annual  volume  $700,000. 
Modern  offset  plant.  SubsUintial  down 
payment  required.  Bo.x  133,  Editor  & 
i  Publisher. 


I  “THE  GRFJEN  THUMB”— an  expert  on 
indoor  and  oubloor  plants  as  well  as 
i  trees  gives  out  fascinating  information, 
i  Another  winner  from  A-Q  Features, 
P.O.  Box  112,  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 
—91603.  (213)  761-6794. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WE  GET  REQUESTS  DAILY  from 
qualifie<]  buyers  for  large  weeklies  and 
dailies.  Jim  Southern,  Broker,  6329  Ash, 
Raytown,  Mo. — 64133. 

EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  wants 
weekly,  small  daily,  that  down  pay¬ 
ment  of  $25-$30M  will  handle.  West 
preferre<l.  Brokers  o.k.  Box  71,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 

COLORFUL  HI-SPEED  WEB  OFFSET 
6-Unit  Goss  Urbanite:  high  quality: 
process  color  a  specialty.  Night  time 
available — some  days.  Complete  compo¬ 
sition  :  Photons.  Compugraphics — the 
works.  National  or  area  contract  print¬ 
ing  accepted.  Reasonable  rates.  Bill 
Miller  (AC  302)  674-3605  ;  Delaware 

State  News,  Printing  Div.,  P.O.  Box 
737,  Dover,  Dela. — 19901. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
66-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


M.ACHINEKY  &  SUPPLIES 

^composingTro^ 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters— Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 

ATT’N:  CIRCULATION  MANAGH21S 
Contest  to  increase  circulation  avail¬ 
able.  Games,  etc.,  name  your  prize  and 
we  have  the  contest.  A-Q  Features, 
P.O.  Box  112.  North  Hollywood.  Calif. 
—91603.  (213)  761-6794. 

FEATURES  A  VAIL  ABLE 

NEW !  A  weekly  column  written  by  a 
top  clinical  psychologist  who  deals  with 
problems  of  youth,  marriage,  divorce, 
old  age  and  our  emotions.  “TO  KNOW 
YOUR.SELF”  has  fantastic  reader  in¬ 
terest  and  response.  For  samples  write 
to:  A-(i  Features.  P.O.  Box  112,  North 
Hollywocxi,  Calif.— 91603  ;  or  ’phone 
(213)  761-6794. 

HOLY  MATRIMONY!  And  Buz’s  Boys 
— two  great  weekly  2-column  1-panel 
features.  4-week  trial  $2.10.  E.  Hol¬ 
land.  2679  New  Clinton  Rd.,  Macon, 
Ga.— 31201. 

DON’T  ’TRUST  ANYONE  UNDER  60 
Weekly  column  written  by  a  grand¬ 
father  but  with  appeal  to  readers  of 
I  all  ages.  $l-a-week.  For  samples,  write: 

Bill  Franklin,  Box  4,  Burnt  Hills,  New 
!  York— 12027. 

I  Your  best  bet  for  ’71.  A  weekly  column 
1  —“NEWS  ITEMS  AND  THINGS”— 
written  specifically  to  intrigue  readers 
,  plus  creating  interest  before  item  dis¬ 
tributed.  Your  advertisers  will  love  it! 
New  approach  to  marketing  research 
!  and  reader  entertainment.  Write:  A-Q 
I  Features,  P.O.  Box  112.  North  Holly- 
'  wood,  Calif.— 91603.  (213)  761-6794. 


TWO  ELECTRON  LINO’TYPES.  S#’s 
;  71409  and  71436,  five  years  old,  each 
equipped  as  follows:  2  Magazine  rack, 
electric  motor  (variable  speed),  elec- 
'  trie  pot,  blower,  4-pocket  mold  disk, 
alternate  casting,  hydraulic  justifica¬ 
tion  and  magazine  shifting,  mechanical 
I  distribution  shifter,  mechanical  assem- 
'  bier,  Fairchild  high-speed  TTS  operat- 
I  ing  unit,  Shaffstall  mat  detector.  Mer- 
genthaler  metal  feeders.  Fedco  Oilless 
keyboard  cams.  Excellently  maintained. 

I  Available  immediately.  Patent  Trader, 
!  Box  240,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y.— 10549.  Ph: 

(914)  MO  6-8951. 


I  JUSTAPE  SENIOR  FOR  SALE 
Features:  Automatic  hyphenation,  no¬ 
space  band  program,  wire  service  con- 
'  version,  operator  statistics.  Complete 
j  with  spare  parts  kit,  two  readers  and 
j  one  BRPE  punch.  Composition  Systems, 
;  Inc.,  325  (Central  Ave.,  White  Plains, 
I  N.Y.— 10606.  (914)  761-7800. 


'  JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
,  excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms,  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

i  REPOSSESSED-MUST  SACRIFICE 
.  Master  Phototronic  No.  1200  Keyboard 
I  Cionsole  with  built-in  PDP8  Computer: 

'  four  (4)  Invac  PKP  No.  290  Key- 
^  boards.  All  equipment  5  months  old. 

I  Cash  or  lease  arrangements.  Call  or 
write;  Locker  Ptg.  Equipment  Co.,  122 
'  Van  Houten  Ave.,  Passaic.  N.J. — 07055. 
(201)  777-8985 

SET-UP  FOR  COLD  TYPE- 
ONLY  $3.000 ! 

Pair  Justowriters  iRec.  jS9705,  Rep. 
2i8701).  #610  Varityper  (6  fonts), 

#800  Headliner  (14  fonts).  Holt  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  4747  San  Juan  Ave.,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.— 32210.  Ph :  (904)  387- 
3.566. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES  MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 


COMPOSING  ROOM  I 


PRINT  IT  LIKE  IT  IS— Basinfr  with 
jm.Duralumin  does  it!  Jack  Moore, 
3444  Country  Club,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 

ENGRA  VmclEQmPMEN^ 

VARIO-KLISCHOGRAPH.  Model  K181. 
S#006S22121,  8  years  old.  75  and  100- 
line  scanning:  heads,  color  separation 
head,  full  set  test  cables.  Us^  6,000 
hours:  well  maintained.  Contact  Ed.  \ 
Howard,  South  Bend  Tribune.  South  i 
Bend.  Ind. — 46626.  ! 


1  VARIO-KLISCHOGRAPH,  Model 
K181,  with  color  and  black/white  am¬ 
plifiers.  line  and  halftone  heads  and 
spare  tubes.  Ph:  (302)  654-5351,  exten¬ 
sion  401.  I 

^^^^AILROOM^EQmPME^^ 

TWO  (2)  STA-HI  Bonnier  Metro  I 
(hunter  Stackers  with  Milsro  Counters 
'S)  (S12.500  ea.)  ' 

CRABTREE  (Handfly)  Sta-Hi  Portable.  1 
($2,000)  I 

(^ITTLER-HAMMER  Mark  11  Counter  ; 
Stacker.  ($7,500)  [ 

Contact  P.  Anthony  Bidder,  San  Jose  i 
Mercury-News,  Area  408/289-5573. 


INSERTING  MACHINES  I 

Two  (2)  Model  227  Muellers,  both  less 
than  6  months  old.  each  consisting:  of 
one  main  section  feeder,  one  opening 
station  and  one  insert  feeder.  Modular  i 
design  permits  addition  of  additional  I 
stations.  Hardly  used,  in  top  operating  j 
condition.  A  real  buy!  Call  Joel  Leuch- 
ter.  Times  Journal,  Vineland,  N.J. 
(609)  691-5000. 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 


FINAL  CLOSE-OUT  OF 
Composing  Room  &  Stereo  Equipmeut  ! 
PRICES  DRASTICALLY  REDUCED 
LINOTYPE  Comet  No.  158  j 

Includes  2  Mass — 5%-9  Pt.  ! 

Hi-Speed  TrS  Unit  . SI, 500 

LINOTYPE  Model  33  Seria  69930 
5  Mags  with  Mats  Spartan 

14  to  36  Pt . $1,800 

ELEKTRON  Serial  71017 
2  Mags  9  Pt.  Triangle  232 — 

'  5%  Pt.  Triangle  100  . $6,500 

1  LINOTYPE  Model  35  Serial  65878 
I  5  Mags  with  Mats  Metro 

Light  &  Bold  14  to  36  Pt . $2,300  j 

HAMMOND  Easy  Caster  I 

Flat  Cast  Box  . $  500  j 

LARGE  FLAT  BED  SAW  . $  20 

j  HOE  Flat  Saw  &  Trimmer  1428  $  400 
Call  or  write: 

Joe  Hart  or  John  DeRosa 
HERALD-JOURNAL 
P.O.  Box  1657 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. — 29301 
I  Ph:  (803)  582-4511 

I  PERFORATOR  TAPE 

I  NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
i  same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  col- 
;  ors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

1  PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 

Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 


PUBLIC 
Al]CTI«^^ 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  Wise.,  ' 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010.  ] 

MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY  . 

FOR  SALE:  E2s”nRE  EQUIPMENT 
TO  PRODUCE  DAILY  NBnVSPAPER 
5  Model  No.  8  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
machines;  also  one  Model  No.  5,  one 
Model  No.  14.  One  Duplex  flatbed  press 
capable  of  printing  68-inch  web:  w-ill 
also  include  various  saws,  tables,  flat 
casting  box  and  Elrod  casters.  Will  sell 
as  unit  or  by  the  piece.  Brokers  in¬ 
vited.  No  reasonable  offer  refused.  (201) 
435-0030. 


EQUIPMENT  AV^LABLE  ! 

One  Double  Head  Elliott  Addressing  i 
Machine.  Model  #3300,  two  machines  j 
in  one.  Will  print  two  mail  tapes,  daily  ' 
list  and  Sunday  list,  or  any  two  com¬ 
binations.  in  one  operation.  Machine  is 
equipped  with:  Selector  Bar  Head,  8 
Program  Relays,  will  take  up  to  a  3 
inch  wide  tape.  Uses  stencils  size  2"  x 
4^".  Machine  is  in  A-1  shape,  only  6 
years  old:  also,  a  25-year-old  auxiliary 
addressing  machine  still  used  daily,  but 
without  Cheshire  Punch  atta^ment. 
Equipment  available  now.  Contact:  Fred 
W.  Asbell,  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Charlotte  Observer.  P.O.  Bo.x  2138, 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28201. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

HOE  Color  (Convertible  Press  (1954) 

C-H  Newspaper  Conveyors 
CLINE  REELS  &  PAS'TERS 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

AVAILABLE  FEBRUARY :  24-page 
Duplex  Tubular,  6-units,  single  folder, 
6-position  roll  stand  50  HP  AC  drive, 
stereo  pot,  casting  box,  finishing  ma¬ 
chine.  Sta-Hi  Router,  Chipping  Block 
and  Chases.  Write-Wire-or  Call  Harry 
W.  Rogers.  Jr.,  Enterprise-Sun,  Inc., 
250  Maple  St.,  Marlboro,  Mass. — 01752. 
Ph:  (617)  485-5200. 


AVAILABLE  MARCH,  1971 

3-Unit  Scott,  steel  cylinders,  roller 
bearings,  double  folder,  23-9/16"  cut¬ 
off,  S"3435. 

C-H  drive,  web  break  detectors.  2  Cap- 
co  portable  fountains. 

Make  offer  to: 

Ron  Keller.  Manager 
THE  MARTINSBURG  JOURNAL 
205  W.  King  Street 
Martinsburg,  West  Va.  25401 


AVAII,ABLE  IMMEJIIATELY ;  Goss 
Duplex  Tubular:  5  units  (40  page) 
Double  foi-mers :  2  folders,  6-ix)sition 
roll  stand  with  electric  hoist,  3  Capco 
fountains,  electric  comi>ensators,  10,000- 
lb.  ink  tank  (pipe<l  with  valves  at  foun¬ 
tains)  :  one  3-year-old  Wood  mat  form¬ 
er:  one  Sta-Hi  mat  former:  4,000-’b. 
electric  stereo  pot,  router-boring  and 
finishing  machine,  chipping  block  plus 
other  equipment.  $13,000  OR  BEST 
OFFER.  Write,  wire  or  call  collect. 
Paul  lannuzzi,  Daisons  Press.  Ltd.,  14 
Bentworth  Ave..  Toronto  390,  Ont., 
Canada.  Ph :  (416)  8S9-92S2. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANT  | 

Securify  Agreement  Foreclosure  I 

Sale-Secured  Party  In  Possession  ! 

RE:  C.P.E.  SYSTEMS.  INC. 

TO  BE  SOLD  ON 
TUESDAY,  FEB.  2nd 
AT  10:30  A.M. 

AT:  64  COMMERCIAL  ST., 
Freeport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

PRESS  ROOM  —  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
PRESS,  li-page  Standard  with  22^4" 
cut-off  and  Cole  Folder.  HOE 
STRAIGHT-LINE  4-PAGE  WIDE  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  PRESS  with  M-Paqe  capacity, 
color  arrangement  and  Cole  Folder. 

STEREOTYPE  DEPARTMENT  —  WOOD 
AUTOPLATE  MACHINE  with  22%"  cut¬ 
off,  Duplex  Plate  Shaver,  chipping  box, 
metal  pot  with  5,000-lb.  capacity  and 
pump  and  vacuum  attachment;  HOE 
EXTRA  HEAVY  DUTY  MAT  ROLLER; 
HAMMOND  Easy  Raster,  full  page;  (3) 
HOE  Curved  Plate  Routers;  KT  &  E 
Power  Cutter  for  Duplex  Cylinder 
Plates;  STA-HI  Electric  Plate  Dryer; 

(2)  Mat  Humidors;  (2)  Guillotine-type 
mat  cutters. 

PHOTO  ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT— 

Master  N-32  Powderless  Etcher;  MAS¬ 
TER  36"  Plate  Whirler;  ROYLE  Ra¬ 
dial  Arm  Router. 

TYPESETTING  DEPARTMENT  —  Model 
G-4-2  INTERTYPE  MIXER  42-Ems  with 
quadder;  CSM  INTERTYPE  wide  side 
auxiliary  unit;  (25)  Extra  Magazines; 
(40)  Fonls  of  Linotype  and  Intertype 
mats. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  —  (2)  LUDLOW 
Casters;  SUPERSURFACER;  (20)  Sticks; 
(4)  LUDLOW  Cabinets;  (72)  Fonts  of 
Ludlow  mats;  ELROD  Model  "F" 
Stripcaster;  (4)  HAMMOND  Glider 
Saws  including  G-lOO  and  Thin-Type; 
VANDERCOOK  325G  Proof  Press;  (2) 
HAMILTON  electric  page  storage  cab¬ 
inets;  (20)  Turtles  including  adjustable, 
and  many  other  items. 

OFFSET  PLATEMAKING  —  KENRO 
VERTICAL  CAMERA;  NU  ARC  flip-top, 
vacuum  frame  and  light  tables; 
(3)  HAMILTON  steel  negative  storage 
cabinets  and  usual  miscellaneous. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PLANT  —  BAUM 
171/2"  X  221/2"  Folder;  PERFECTION  30" 
Power  Paper  Cutter;  Paper  Baler;  (2) 
Air  Compressors  2  HP  and  5  HP;  Of¬ 
fice  furniture  and  equipment.  Easy  re¬ 
moval  from  ground  floor. 

ixsrr.cTiox 

Ittiy  of  stile  from  S:eO  A.M.  SOTli: 
25’‘o  defosit  ill  ciisli  or  certified  check 
tequircd. 


HELP  WANTED 


I  ADMINISTRATIVE 


j  BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  small  In¬ 
diana  offset  daily  in  friendly,  clean 
county-seat  community.  Prefer  person 
with  advertising  background.  Will  oon- 
I  sider  applicant  who  has  not  been  man- 
I  ager  of  a  daily  newspaper,  but  who  has 
;  the  necessary  experience  and  ability, 
j  Growth  tx>tential  with  chain  of  small 
dailies  and  weeklies.  Write  Box  105, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  NEED :  STEEL  GALLEY  CABINETS 
I  with  Galleys — 100  capacity — sizes  SI3  X  I 
!  231/6"— 61,4  X  23U"  and  8%  X  13". 

I  Graphic  Arts  Equipment  Co..  1260  S. 

1  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. — 60605. 
i  (312)  939-4937. 

NEW  OR  USED  camera  equipment  for 
I  offset  tabloid.  The  West  Va.  Hillbilly, 

.  Box  311,  Richwood,  West  Va. — 26261. 


MORRIS  SCHWARTZ  &  CO. 

"The  Printing  Industry's 
Auctioneers" 

37  Warren  St., 

New  York,  N.Y.  lOOOT 

(AC  212)  964-1370 


SERVICE  REP  WANTED 
A  transfer  has  Greater]  an  opening  for 
an  experienced  newspaper  ad  manager 
or  ad  director.  The  one  we  want  should 
speak  fluent  newspaper  as  you  will  be 
communicating  with  ad  managers  and 
staff  personnel  in  a  multiple  state  area 
including  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michigan. 
It's  a  commission  job  that  lets  you  write 
your  own  ticket  so  if  you’re  familiar 
with  that  area,  (preferably,  live  there 
now)  send  a  complete  resume  to:  Ad- 
Builder  Division,  Multi-Ad  Services, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  806,  Peoria,  III. — 61601. 


CARTOONISTS 


CARTOONISTS  for  internationally  fa¬ 
mous  comic  book  firm,  preferably  ex- 
I>erience<l  in  comic  l)Ook  or  comic  strip 
field,  and  resident  of  Los  Angeles  or 
vicinity.  Send  full  re.sume  to  Box  139, 
Balitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 
"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
/Payable  with  order  I 

4-weeks  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  clwracters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IKemlttance  should  aeeempaey  elao- 
tilled  copy  when  submitted  tor  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  hat  boon  at- 
tablisbed. 

4.weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3.weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  lor  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  arc  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  arc  valid  lor  1-yoar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
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Help  Wented  . . . 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


CIRCULATION  I 

FULX.  CHARGE  MANAGER  for  22.000 
(ABC)  prize-winning  p.m.  daily  news¬ 
paper.  All  motor  routes.  Growing  8  per¬ 
cent  per  year  with  potential  for  even 
more.  Area  4..  Send  resume — confiden¬ 
ts— to  Box  1820,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  M AN AGER'for” 28,000 
daily  and  Sunday,  except  Saturday. 
Prefer  someone  with  experience  in  all 
phases;  probably  now  on  smaller  oper¬ 
ation  with  ambition  to  move  up  to 
greater  challenge  and  opportunity.  Send 
resume  and  starting  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Mirl  Crosby,  Publisher,  The 
Dothan  Eagle.  Dothan,  Alabama — 36301. 
AREIA  MANAGER  for  G-day  morning. 
New  position.  Must  have  delivery  rec¬ 
ord  of  gains.  Excellent  advancement 
opimrtunities.  Send  resume  plus  salary 
requirements  in  first  letter.  Box  131, 

Ekiitor  &  Publisher. _ 

E-X-P-A-N-S-I-O-N  PROGRAM  pro¬ 
vides  for  two  additional  home  delivery 
supervisors.  Advancement  opportunities 
excellent  if  you  are  a  ‘take-charge’  per¬ 
son  who  can  produce.  Box  130,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PHBOSIlllll 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  FOR  I 
CONTROLLED/VOLUNTARY  PAY  i 
Chain  of  five  Southeastern  Penna.  week¬ 
lies  with  50,000  circulation.  Good  job 
only  for  individual  who  has  experience 
and  can  handle  voluntary  pay  system. 

Box  1555,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  ^ 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTTOR 
N.Y.C.-based  association  of  western  ! 
hemisphere  newspapers  needs  someone  i 
to  organize  an  ad  department.  Salary  ! 
$9,000;  some  travel.  Candidates  should  I 
have:  (1)  fluent  command  of  Spanish  I 
and  English  (2)  some  production  ex-  I 
perience  (3)  a  good  idea-generating  j 
mind.  Box  32,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


READY  FOR  A  CHALLENGE? 

I  35M  Indiana  daily  has  an  ideal  spot 
I  for  a  fully  experienced  person,  perhaps 
a  CAM  for  a  smaller  paper,  or  a  second 
man  on  a  larger  one.  to  head  up  a  fine 
'  classified  advertising  staff  in  a  bustling 
!  city  with  great  ix>tential. 

If  you  are  stymied  in  your  present  p^ 

I  sition,  or  are  trying  to  move  up.  here’s 
j  the  opportunity  to  build  a  solid  future 
!  with  an  established  but  growing  opera¬ 
tion.  Great  opiwrtunity  for  an  alert, 
aggressive  CAM,  or  assistant  with  solid 
experience  in  all  phases  of  classified. 
Substantial  salary  -)-  lucrative  bonus 
arrangement.  Reply  with  full  resume 
to  Box  123,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


OVER  50  CROWD 


Aggressive  young  organization  seeking 
individual,  strong  on  advertising,  as 
publisher  of  sister  bi-weekly  newspaper. 
Perhaps  you’re  past  50  and  tired  of  the 
metro  rat  race.  Join  2,000  retirees  in 
utopia,  beautiful  Hendersonville,  N.C. 
The  earnings  are  modest,  but  the  air 
is  clean.  Write:  L.  M.  Braswell,  Box 
490,  Hendersonville,  N.C. — 28739. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 


Namc- 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  strong 
suburban  W.  Pa.  daily.  Must  be  a 
working  manager  able  to  direct  a  got<l 
staff.  All  fringes.  $15, 000-plus  to  start. 
Investigate  this  position,  in  confidence, 
by  writing  to  President.  Box  74,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

GENUINE  OPPORTUNITY  for  retail 
salesman,  with  ability  to  become  ad 
manager  in  first  year.  All  benefits:  sal¬ 
ary  open.  Modern,  offset  daily  in  coastal 
N.C.  with  tremendous  growth  record. 
Circulation  in  ’60  was  7,000;  now  14.- 
000.  Young,  aggressive  local  ownership. 
If  you  are  presently  stymied,  write  re¬ 
sume  or  call  W.  K.  Glasgow,  Daily 
News,  Jacksonville,  N.C. — 28540.  (AC 
919)  353-1171. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  wanted  for  35,- 
000  (and  growing)  daily  and  Sunday 
offset  newspai«r.  Excellent  bonus  plan 
and  fringe  benefits.  In  Zone  4  and 
growth  area.  Send  beginning  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  resume  to  Box  148, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  SALEISMAN  needed  for  Texas 
daily  29,000  morning  and  evening.  Re¬ 
locate  in  a  l)eautiful  and  growing  city 
in  East  Texas.  Send  resume,  sample 
layouts,  salary  requirements  to  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  Longview  Daily  News 
&  Journal,  P.O.  Drawer  1792,  Long¬ 
view,  Texas — 75601. 


EDITORIAL 

VIRGINIA  P.M.’s— DAILIES— has  op¬ 
ening  for  experienced  deskman  to  assist 
city  and  wire  etiitors.  Good  pay  and 
working  conditions.  Box  62,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Address- 


Qty- 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN;  fast-grow¬ 
ing  Northern  Calif.  19M  daily.  Mini¬ 
mum  10  years  experience  with  proven 
sales  ability.  Good,  dependable  family 
man  to  fit  into  staff  of  same.  Excellent 
stiite  college,  outdoor  paradise.  Write: 
Advertising  Dir..  Enterprise-Record, 
Chico,  Caiif. — 95926. 


State- 


-Zip  Coda- 


Authorized  by 

CUnifiMtioii  _ 


Copy 


EXPERIENCED  PERSON  who  prefers 
opportunity  in  small,  lively  Northern 
Indiana  town  to  big  city  problems.  Send 
resume  to  Box  128,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SPACE  SALEISMAN,  experienced: 
strong  on  sales  and  layout.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement.  E!d. 
Hauck,  Dickinson  Press.  Dickinson, 
N.D.— 58601.  (AC  701)  225-8111. 


POLICE  and  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter-photographer  for  afternoon 
daily,  10,500  circulation.  Contact  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Roswell  Daily  Record, 
Box  1897,  Roswell,  New  Mexico  88201, 
providing  professional  and  personal 
references. 

WANTEJD:  (1)  Newspaper  wire  editor. 
Should  have  editing  experience,  but  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter  will  be  considered. 
(2)  Reporter  with  daily  newspaiier  ex¬ 
perience  and  good  background.  Both 
positions  are  with  a  Virginia  after¬ 
noon  daily  newspaper  offering  good  pay 
and  liberal  fringe  benefits.  Contact  C. 
I.  Hatcher,  Managing  Editor,  Martins¬ 
ville  Bulletin,  Martinsville,  Va. — 24112. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 

To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden  | 

■  Mail  to:  | 

3  EDITOR  St  PUBLISHER  •  BSS  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  g 


PROMO'nON  LEAVES  OPENING  for 
top  salesman  to  handle  key  accounts: 
17M  6-day  afternoon  daily  near  ocean 
and  mountains.  Prefer  young  experi¬ 
enced  person  who  is  willing  to  accept 
responsibility  with  advancement.  Con¬ 
tact  Gene  Lofton,  Sun-Star,  Merced, 
Calif.— 95340. 

EXCELLENT  SALARY  for  aggressive 
salesman  with  3  or  more  years  news¬ 
paper  and/or  national  representative 
experience.  N.Y.C.  location.  Our  staff 
knows  of  this  opening.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirement  now  to  Box  160, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


mniiiiiiiiii 


PROGRESSIVE  N.E.  PENNA.  offset 
weekly  group — now  expanding  sales 
team — seeks  salesmen  for  leadership 
positions.  Opportunity  for  right  per¬ 
sons  to  get  in  on  ground  floor  of  grow¬ 
ing  organization.  Write  directly  to  J. 
R.  Freeman,  Vice-Pres.,  sending  full 
resume.  Greenstreet  News  Co.,  41  Leh¬ 
man  Ave.,  Dallas,  Pa. — 18612. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER :  We’re 
looking  for  more  depth  .  .  .  someone 
with  2  or  3  years  of  solid  hard  news 
experience  who  can  handle  top  stories 
with  competence.  You’ll  get  variety 
from  medicine  to  murders  to  business 
mergers.  Must  be  skilled  at  questioning 
and  able  to  write  uncomplicated  stories. 
Elxcellent  location  for  family  in  pros¬ 
perous  small  Eastern  city  morning 
daily.  Write  promptly  to  Box  98,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Include  copies  of  best 
work. 

COPYREADER 

Afternoon  daily.  Zone  2,  offers  an  at¬ 
tractive  copydesk  position  to  an  experi¬ 
enced  person  seeking  growth,  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  opportunity.  It’s  a  perfect 
step  to  utilize  a  stream  of  ideas  on  a 
fast  moving  desk.  Five-day  week:  mov¬ 
ing  expense  allowance:  college  com¬ 
munity,  and  excellent  employe  benefit 
program.  Write  Box  132,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  complete  confidence. 

WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR— Mature, 
experienced,  imaginative,  for  modern¬ 
ized  section.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
present  assistant  on  larger  daily.  Top 
salary  for  right  person :  all  fringe  ben¬ 
efits.  24,000  circulation — city  of  35.000. 
Write  or  ’phone  Wm.  A.  Draves,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Commonwealth  Reporter. 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wise. — 54935.  Ph:  (414) 
922-4600. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Prerequisites  of  this  job  are  a  proven 
sales  record,  creativity,  and  leadership 
ability.  Background  should  include  pre¬ 
vious  experience  in  display  advertising 
as  a  manager  of  a  group  of  weeklies 
or  a  strong  suburban  daily.  In  addition 
to  your  resume  also  include  a  list  of 
your  accomplishments.  Salary  open. 
Chart  Area  5.  Box  158,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SALES  CAREER  OPPORTUNITY 
Major  newspaper  representative  firm 
looking  for  someone  who  can  sell.  If 
you  are  self-disciplined,  well-organized 
and  a  “thinking  individual,’’  _  newspa¬ 
per-oriented,  call  or  write  (in  confi¬ 
dence)  Paul  Kettering,  Room  1400,  750 
"Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. — 10017. 

(212)  YU  6-4433. 


Aggressive  and  professional  morning 
daily  of  35M  has  good  spot  for  able  and 
conscientious  DEISKMAN,  particularly 
for  one  good  on  layouts ;  also  good 
RE3PORTORIAL  POSITION  open  with 
primarily  daytime  hours.  Box  80,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  5,000  circulation  semi-weekly 
web  offset  with  large  job  printing  de¬ 
partment.  $7,500  to  $10,000  salary  plus 
retirement  plan  to  be  started  this  year. 
Salem  Times-Commoner,  Salem,  Ill. — 
62881.  Ph:  (618)  548-3330. 


BUREAU  EDITOR  for  our  expand¬ 
ing  Sylacauga  office.  Daily  Home.  Box 
977,  Talladega,  Alabama  35160. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Some  experience  re¬ 
quired.  We  stress  scholastic  sports,  but 
also  cover  Mets,  Yanks.  Giants,  Jets, 
Knicks.  Contact:  Eidward  Casey,  EJditor, 
The  Daily  Advance,  Dover,  N.J.— 07801. 


HIGHLY-QUALIFIED  Executive  Editor 
for  20,000  circulation  daily.  Zone  8. 
Box  111,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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HKl.F  A>TK1> 

COPY  EDITOR 

Opportunity  for  person  with  1  or  more  , 
years  desk  experience  on  our  16,000-plus 
circulated  afternoon  daily  ...  an  off-  \ 
set  newspaper  with  6-column  format  lo-  i 
cated  in  All-America  city  with  good  ‘ 
climate.  Pay  appropriate.  Fringe  bene-  | 
fits  include  company-paid  hospitalization 
and  major  medical  insurance  for  person  ] 
and  dependents :  group  life  insurance ;  j 
profit-sharing.  ’Phone  or  write  Robert  ; 
Cathcart,  Evening  Herald,  P.O.  Box 
711,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.— 29T30.  Ph :  (803) 
327-7161.  ! 


MAN/WIFE  TEAM  for  award-winning 
Chart  Area  2  weekly.  College  town :  no 
mechanical  work:  news,  advertising, 
circulation  only.  Give  experience,  salary 
requiied.  Box  120,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  ' 

Growing  suburban  daily.  Area  2,  seeks 
individual  capable  of  producing  a  ; 
bright,  quality  newspaper  in  competi-  j 
tion  with  strong  metropolitan  dailies.  | 
Applicant  must  have  experience  on  desk 
of  daily.  Top  pay.  Bo.x  115,  Editor  &  | 
Publisher. 


TOP  RETORTER,  self-starter,  accu¬ 
rate,  creative  individual  for  immediate 
opening  as  political-courthouse-general  I 
assignment  reporter.  Must  know  cam¬ 
era:  should  have  some  desk  training: 
no  job  for  beginner:  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Excellent  place  to  live  and 
raise  a  family,  away  from  metropolitan  ■ 
madhouse  in  outdoor-conscious  Southern 
Oregon.  11:00-4:00  P.M.  daily;  5-day 
work  week.  Send  full  resume  soonest  to 
Harry  Elliott,  Courier,  P.O.  Box  1468, 
Grants  Pass,  Oreg. — 97526. 


NIGHT  DESK  EDITOR— Ability  to  edit 
copy,  write  heads,  lay  out  pages  and 
direct  staff  Area  2.  No  hacks.  Modem 
newspaper  techniques  required.  $9,000. 
Write  Box  127,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  with  fast-growing  ; 
suburban  daily.  Vers:itile.  ambitious,  i 
with  some  training  or  experience  in 
sports  journalism  desire*!  for  this  No. 

2  sports  job.  Send  resume,  samples  and  ] 
references  to  Sports  Editor,  North  | 
Penn  Reporter,  c/o  C.  Berky,  1  Mom-  j 
ingside  Drive,  Liinsdale,  Penna. — 19446.  i 


WE'EKLY  GROUP  in  Area  2  expand¬ 
ing  :  wants  EDITOR  with  eye  on  pub¬ 
lishing.  Write  for  job  sheet.  Box  142. 
Blitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

COPY  ^ 

EDITOR  I 

Semi-nne<dical  I 

“Semi”  is  correct.  We  need  a  rare  type 
of  copy  editor  for  the  staff  of  our  na¬ 
tional  professional  monthly  journal.  Age 
unimportant  but  he  or  she  must  be  an 
experienced  word  merchant,  who  can’t  [ 
live  with  fuzzy  statements,  facts  that 
float,  faulty  subordinations.  He  does 
everything  that  must  be  done  to  achieve 
correctness  and  clarity,  because  we  have  | 
a  35-year  reputation  built  on  clear,  force-  j 
ful.  deceptively  simple  writing.  He  | 
tightens  and  paces  an  article — juggling  i 
sections,  if  necessary — so  that  it  carries  | 
the  reader  with  it  from  opening  to  end.  j 

He  has  a  second  essential  qualification:  ' 
A  solid  background  in  medical,  pharma-  ; 
ceutical,  hospital,  nursing,  or  other  health  , 
field,  or  a  strong  drive  and  enough  sci¬ 
entific  bent  to  learn  quickly.  His  copy 
has  to  come  up  close  to  finished,  but 
specialist  cmisultants  will  check  it  for 
him. 

WTiat  do  we  offer?  A  bright  future  with 
a  congenial  staff  in  a  modem  suburban 
setting  in  Zone  2.  Our  new  copy  editor 
will  ^  under  the  senior  editor  at  first, 
then  directly  responsible  to  the  editor. 
Salary  and  benefits  rank  with  the  best; 
future  open  on  this  or  other  publica¬ 
tions  in  our  company. 

Sound  interesting?  Send  resume,  includ- 
ing  salary  requirements  to: 

BOX  166.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


HELP  V;  ANTED 
EDITORIAL 


MII)WE.''T  DAILY — Copy  Eklitor — Are  I 
you  in  Ohio.  Michigan,  Indian.a,  Penn-  | 
sylvania  anil  would  like  to  work  on  a  ' 
metropolitan  newspaper?  We  offer  an  | 
attractive  salary,  unusual  fringe  bene-  j 
fits,  in  a  city  with  many  cultural  and  | 
recreational  oiiportunities.  Send  full  de-  i 
tails  alwut  yiiurself  to  Edward  F.  Ma-  i 
her,  Industri.al  Relations  Director,  The  | 
Blade,  Toledo,  Ohio — 43604.  I 

IF  FREEDOM  TURNS  YOU  ON  and  ' 
you  can  write  creatively  on  wide-rang¬ 
ing  subjei'ts  for  people-oriented  *le|>art-  \ 
ment,  tell  us  what  you  have  that  we 
need.  Metrojiolitan  paiier  with  youthful 
staff  has  ojiening  for  writer  with  ability 
to  capture,  in  words,  today’s  changing 
life-style  including  the  sociology  of 
f:ishion.  Write  to:  Virginia  Hunt.  The 
Journal  Herald,  Dayton,  Ohio — 4.5401. 


NEWS  REPORTER— L,arge  n.ational 
women’s  organization  offers  excellent 
opportunity  for  professional  newswoman 
with  2-:i  years  reporting  experience. 
Some  tr.avel.  Ihiture  rel*>cation.  Salary 
to  $12,000.  fee  piiid.  Send  resume  to  I 
Key  Personnel  Counsel,  771  West  End  I 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.— 10025. 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  is  looking  for  1 
copy  ixlitors  who  believe  there  is  more 
to  their  jobs  than  paragraph  h(X)king.  I 
The  itersons  we  want  are  imaginative  ; 
and  knowledgeable:  able  to  e<lit  copy  in  ! 
a  manner  that  does  justice  to  the  stor¬ 
ies’  content  and  the  writers’  style — and  , 
able  to  top  their  work  with  heads  that 
are  accurate  and  bright.  The  individuals 
we  want  know  something  of  layout, 
makeup,  and  photo  editing — or  are 
capable  of  learning.  The  ones  we  want 
want  to  work  at  The  Globe.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  William  G.  Miller.  The  Boston 
Glolie,  Boston.  Mass.— 02107. 


REPORTER— Washington  bu¬ 
reau  prestigious  international 
business  news  daily.  (Political 
and  economic  development). 
Broa«l  general-assignment  capa¬ 
bilities.  Accuracy.  Brisk  writ¬ 
ing  essential,  some  court  house 
experience  desired;  to  $15,000 
up,  depending  upon  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Resume,  references, 
please.  Box  135,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  An  E<iual  Opportunity 
Emi)loyer  M/F. 


EDITOR  for  one  of  Ohio’s  largest  week¬ 
lies  ;  plenty  of  opportunity — run  your 
own  show;  $8,000  to  start  -j-  ear.  Box 
141,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  leading  golf 
business  publication.  Must  have  interest 
in  golf :  1-2  years  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  experience.  G<xxl  salary.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to:  Golfdom,  235  E.  45th  St.,  New 
York.  N.Y.— 10017. 


EDITOR  for  50,000  distribution  frater¬ 
nal  magazine.  Energetic,  ambitious, 
‘take-charge’  type  to  write,  lay  out  and 
supervise  magazine  production ;  some 
knowledge  of  photography.  Full  fringe 
package  incluiiing  fully-paid  hospital, 
sick  leave  accumulation,  excellent  re¬ 
tirement  plan.  Salary  to  $12,000.  Send 
resume  and  samples  of  writing  to  Box 
145,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Three  (3)  news  executives 
and/or  deskmen  by  metropolitan  daily. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Area  5.  Box  150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL/LIBRARIANSHIP 
Leailing  information  industry  company 
seeks  experienced  information  specialist 
to  head  existing  staff  operation.  Posi¬ 
tion  requires  systematic  approa<:h  to  the 
organization  and  collection  of  informa¬ 
tion.  respect  and  liking  for  detail.  Send 
resume  with  salary  history  to  Box  162, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITER,  full-time  for  pub¬ 
lic  information  office  of  major  private 
university  in  Zone  5:  primarily  feature 
writing,  some  news  writing  on  re¬ 
search  in  medicine,  biological,  physical 
sciences:  applicants  must  have  science 
writing  experience,  media  cont^ts.  In¬ 
clude  resume — salary  information — and 
references.  Box  151,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  REPORTER 
to  join  a  big  league  sports  department 
on  fa8t>growing  a.m.  Zone  3.  Send  clip¬ 
pings  and  ’phone  number  with  first  re¬ 
ply.  Box  161,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HKI.P  WANTED  ! 

HKI.P  IX  ANTED 

EDITORIAL 

PRINTERS 

FINANCL\L  WRITER — Perceptive,  ag¬ 
gressive  and  experienced,  who  knows 
the  way  around  income  statements  and 
balance  sheets,  wanted  for  No.  2  spot 
in  a  business  news  department  of  32- 
ye.ar-old  Washington  tra<le  publication. 
This  job  is  for  a  reporter  who  wants 
to  be  where  t'ne  action  is,  covering 
government  and  industry  activities, 
combining  hard  news  with  evaluation 
and  analysis.  Must  be  able  to  turn  out 
fast,  clean  copy  and  quickly  learn  a 
complex  news  area  and  our  specialize*! 
ar)pr*>ach  to  covering  it  in  depth.  No 
lobbying  or  PR — only  hard  work.  Pre¬ 
fer  career-oriented  younger  newsm.an. 
Five-figure  salary,  top  fringe  lienefits. 
opportunity  for  fast  advancement.  Senil 
resume — but  no  clippings — to  Box  155, 
Blitor  &  Publisher, 

GENERAL  FOREMAN 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

I>arge  metropoliton  daily.  Zone  2,  lixik- 
ing  for  an  individual  with  experience 
in  computer  typesetting  and  knowledge 
of  hot  !ind  eold-tyi)e  compiwition.  Re¬ 
quires  successful  record  of  leadership 
and  results.  Must  h.ave  I.T.U.  member¬ 
ship.  Forward  resume  indicating  pres¬ 
ent  earnings  to  Box  1785,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FOREMAN  to  run  composinpr  room  in 
l)POf?ressive  Zono  5  dnily.  Must  know 
new  proc’ess<‘s.  Excellent  compensation, 
top  frinpe  lienefits.  Reply  in  confidence 
to  Box  1818,  E<litor  &  Publisher, 

PRODICTION 

FREE-LAISCE  | 

PRODUCTION 

CORRESPONDENTS  WANTED  in  ma¬ 
jor  cities.  Must  be  writing  news  now. 
We  pay  $2. 50/inch  for  stories  about 
petroleum  marketing  and  car  washes. 
G*xh1  writer  in  important  town  can 
easily  make  $30/week.  Sen*!  resume  and 
clips  to  Mrs.  Carroll.  802  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washintrton,  D.C. — 20004. 

Experience*!  individual  to  coordinate 
installation  of  presses  for  our  Produc¬ 
tion  Department.  Responsibility  will 
also  include  direction  of  machinists, 
electricians  and  i>ower  maintenance. 
Excellent  career  opportunity  with  a 
large  city  daily  in  Zone  2.  Send  resum6 
including  background,  experience  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1780,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Bxper- 

OPERATORS-MACHIMSTS 

KETCHIKAN  DAILY  NEWS 
neeils  competent  TTS  or  Linofilm  Key- 
lioard  Operat*>r  cap.able  o|)erating  and 
supen’ising  oi)eration  of  Superquick 
photocomposition  and  paste-up.  Contact 
Lew  Williams,  Box  79.  Ketchikan, 
Alaska — 99901. 

ienced  only.  Worker  who  can  also 
direct  7-10  others  effectively  in  cold 
type  composition  department  (no 
press).  Southeastern  Penna.  weekly 
group.  Box  1560,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

If  you  understand  people  and  new  proc¬ 
esses,  let’s  chat.  Ours  is  a  medium¬ 
sized  daily  in  Zone  5  that  strives  to 
improve  the  quality  of  its  product.  Per¬ 
haps  you  can  help  us.  We  offer  fine 
pay.  complete  fringe  benefits  and  as¬ 
sociates  that  respect  ability  and  dili¬ 
gence.  Box  1816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MACHINIST  for  14-machine  a.m.  ilaily. 
Completely  familiar  with  tape  oiiera- 
tion.  Elektrons  anil  Compugraphic.  $193 
hours — pensions — 8  holidays — 
liberal  vacation  and  insurance  plan. 
W.  H.  Cross,  Pottstown  Mercurv,  Potts- 
town.  Pa.  19466.  Ph :  (214)  32:1-3000. 

NEWSPAPER 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Must  have  proven  record  of  ability  to 
organize  and  direct  an  efficient  cold- 
type  newspaper  production  operation. 
Top  salary  and  outstanding  fringe  ben¬ 
efits.  Send  resume  .and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  149.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HEAD  MACHINIST 

6-day  afternoon  daily  seeks  top-notch 
machinist  for  hot  metal  operation.  Ul¬ 
tra  modern  plant  lix-ated  in  upstate 
New  York.  All  benefits.  Blue  Cross. 
Blue  Shield,  major  medical  for  self  and 
family.  Paid  holidays  and  vacation, 
company-paid  pension  plan.  Top  salary 
for  top  man.  Senil  complete  resume  in 

confidence  to  Thos.  Ceravolo,  Union 
Sun  &  Journal,  Lockport.  N.Y. — 14094. 

PROMOTION 

OPERATOR  with  floor  experience:  old, 
established  6-person  job  shop ;  ex*:ellent 
^uipment.  Top  wages,  hospitalization, 
insurance  anil  retirement.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  Advancement  opportunity.  Ros¬ 
well  Printing  Co.,  Roswell,  N.M. 

METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER  needs 
aggressive  promotion  director  to  suijer- 
vise  sales  and  consumer  promotion. 
Should  have  experience  in  at  least  one 
area :  emphasis  on  creativity  and  imag¬ 
ination  ;  reports  directly  to  manage¬ 
ment.  Application  should  be  thorough. 
Giles  E.  Padel,  Vice-Pres..  Hart^Hanks 
Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  2171,  San  An¬ 
tonio.  Texas — 78206. 

PRESSMEy-STEREOTYPERS 

BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA,  FIAIRIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  living. 
Neeii  experienced  person  for  combina¬ 
tion  department  with  8-unit  Hoe. 
$153.75  for  37%-hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Personnel  Of¬ 
fice,  ’The  Herald-’Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  1719,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
— 33578  ;  or  phone  (813)  958-7755. 

PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

Major  Pacific  Northwest  metropolitan 
newspai^er  is  seeking  an  experienced 
and  creative  promotion  manager  to  de¬ 
velop  and  manage  a  centralized  promo¬ 
tion  and  research  department.  Must  be 
capable  of  developing  and  directing  an 
aggressive  staff  in  promotion  and  re¬ 
search.  Minimum  of  5  years  eixperience. 
Salary  commensurate  with  abili^  and 
past  i»rformance.  Please  send  detailed 
resume  and  salary  requironents  to  Box 
100,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN-STEREO-COMB  48-page 
Goss.  Rotary  autoplate,  immediately  for 
6-day  daily.  Ed.  Hauck,  Dickinson 
Press.  Dickinson,  N.D. — 58601.  (AC 
701)  225-8111. 

PRIISTERS 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

ACADEMIC 

VETERAN  UNIVERSITY  PROFESSOR 
(8  ye.ars’  in  U.S.,  abroad)  seeking 
teaching  position  in  higher  education 
in  fall.  Age:  34.  Author  4  books,  nu¬ 
merous  articles,  filmstrips  on  mass 
communications.  F^llbright  scholar;  stu¬ 
dent  in  Europe,  Asia.  Latin  America. 
College  director  of  information,  report¬ 
er,  copyreader  on  city  dailies.  Special¬ 
ties:  comparative  communications,  his¬ 
tory  of  journalism,  reporting/editing. 
Ph.D.  expected  in  fall.  Box  165,  Elditor 
&  Publi^er. 

BLISHER  for  January  30,  1971 

EXPERIENCED  PRINTER  to  take 
charge  of  small  job  printing  shop.  LP 
and  offset  operation.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  Linotype,  Ludlow,  hand  com¬ 
position,  mark-up,  press  work,  estimat¬ 
ing  and  pricing.  Write  full  details  to 
Publisher: 

MONROE  EVENING  TIMES 

P.O.  Box  69,  Monroe,  Wise. — 53566 

‘  MEDILTM-SIZBD  DAILY  needs  a  com- 
1  iiosing  room  foreman  familiar  with  cold- 
type  and  computer  i^ierations.  Send  re- 
1  sume  of  qualifications,  experience,  and 

1  background  to  Box  152,  Editor  &  Pub- 
1  fisher. 

EDITOR  8C  PU 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 

EDITORIAL 

PUBLISHER— GM— EDITOR 
Youthful  47,  reared  small  daily,  over 
20  years’  experience,  graduate  work 
journalism,  active  many  trade  associa¬ 
tions.  employed  corporate  public  rela¬ 
tions,  seeks  return  "First  Love — news- 
papering.  Ph ;  Martin  Brown  for  re¬ 
sume.  (312)  837-8539. 

SOUTTIERN  CALIFORNIA  goal  of 
newspaperwoman,  17  years’  experience, 
suburban  N.Y,  daily:  features,  general, 
religious  page  and  column,  social  edi¬ 
tor,  public  speaking.  Box  1791,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FINANCIAL  EDITOR/ WRITER,  sea¬ 
soned.  top  credentials,  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  growth  spot.  Box  48,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  or  sales  man¬ 
ager — 20  years’  experience  with  same 
company  in  highly  cMnpetitive  market. 
Age  45,  Box  25,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN,  23.  seeks  future  in  man¬ 
agement.  Will  graduate  early  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  split  major  in  business  adminis¬ 
tration.  and  marketing — with  back¬ 
ground  in  accounting  and  finance.  Com¬ 
plete  resume,  write  Box  86,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TALENTED  WRITER,  12  years’  travel 
development-promotion,  6  years’  news¬ 
papers.  Flexible.  Box  24,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  WRITER 
wants  immediate  position.  Sports  Editor 
for  college  paper  ten  semesters:  prep 
writer  for  weekly  paper.  Need  training 
in  layout  work.  No  military  obligation. 
Resume,  clippings,  references  available. 
Ph :  (402)  434-1537;  or  write  Box  93, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONTROLLER-BUSINE.SS  MANAGER 
seeks  position  with  challenge.  20  years’ 
in  newspaper  business.  Background  in 
all  phases  business  office  and  account¬ 
ing.  ExiJerience  includes  Systems,  Taxes 
and  Computers.  Excellent  references. 
Box  107,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAN,  25,  wants  solid  reporting,  writ¬ 
ing  spot — any  zone.  Experience  plus 
journalism  M.A.  Box  77,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  38— now  news 
editor — 10  years’  on  suburban  dailies. 
I’ve  done  all;  strong  on  directing  staff ; 
cool  under  fire.  M.S.  Prefer  Northeast. 
Box  83,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOMEWHERE  WEST  OF  DENVER  is 
a  publisher  with  people  problems.  He 
needs  an  ad  manager,  sales  promotion 
manaijer  and  problem-solver  all  rolled 
into  one.  That’s  me!  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  sellinjf  advertisin>r  and  solving 
^les  problems.  Prefer  West  or  South¬ 
west  daily.  Let’s  talk  and  I’ll  tell  you 
why  I’d  want  to  leave  a  secure  man¬ 
agement  job.  Box  147,  Etlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER  position  in  Northern 
California  sought  by  recent  local  college 
grad;  former  editor,  city  editor,  copy 
^itor,  and  make-up  editor  of  award¬ 
winning  college  daily :  former  rejwrter 
for  Bast  Bay  weekly;  experience  in 
every  phase  of  radio  journalism.  Cur¬ 
rently  stringer  for  national  press  ser¬ 
vice.  Willing  to  relocate.  Write:  R.  G. 
deGiere.  1224 — 45th  Ave.  #2,  San  Fran- 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATOR  with  strong  background 
in  sales  development  desires  opportunity 
as  manager  on  aggressive  weekly  or 
daily  in  Zone  2.  Box  65.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

cisco,  Calif. — 94122. 

ASSISTANT  WIRE  EDITOR,  29,  seeks 
managing  editor’s  job  on  small  daily ; 

5  years’  experience.  Box  126,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  small 
(10,000)  ABC  daily  wishes  to  advance. 
College  graduate.  Carrier  promotions. 
Excellent  growth  record.  Let’s  talk. 
Areas  5,  7,  4.  Box  122,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  job 
in  California.  4  years’  reporting  experi¬ 
ence.  J-school  graduate.  Military  com¬ 
pleted.  Box  124,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER/EDITOR 
highly  qualified.  TV,  movies,  theater, 
needs  change  of  climate.  Family  man. 
Prefer  4,  8,  9.  Box  121,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FIRST-CLASS  Circulation  Director  de¬ 
sires  position  with  first-class  publica¬ 
tion.  Quality  all  the  way ;  references, 
salary  requirements,  ambition,  educa¬ 
tion,  RBSULTS.  24  years’  PROFES¬ 
SIONAL  experience  every  conceivable 
situation.  Confidential.  Write  Box  117, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/ASSOCIATB  EDI’TOR,  major 
metro,  33,  Top  Award.  Take  pay  cut 
for  right  job.  metro,  medium.  Box  123, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  EDITOR  with  broad 
experience,  able  to  handle  picture  desk 
and  photo  department;  can  coordinate 
pictures  and  news  and  work  closely 
with  production.  Seeking  position  with 
challenge  that  will  prove  rewarding 
commensurate  with  overall  perform¬ 
ance.  Exemplary  references.  Box  116, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CM  DESIRES  CHANGE:  managing 
30M  at  present:  would  consider  No.  2 
on  larger  paper ;  16  years’  exijerience 
in  all  phases  of  circulation.  Write  Box 
109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

23  YEARS’  EXPEHUENCE  in  all  phases 
and  all  levels  of  circulation  work;  good 
organizer,  motivator,  promoter  and 
pi^ucer;  100%  on  collections  and  bud¬ 
get-minded;  small,  medium,  large  pa¬ 
per.  Will  relocate.  Box  103,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR/WRITER.  28. 
wants  back  into  news  writing  in  D.C. 
area.  Prefer  newspaper,  bureau,  or  re¬ 
lated.  $10,500  minimum.  Box  153,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR ;  now  edi¬ 
torial  writer  with  7  years’  experience 
and  No.  2  man  on  ^itorial  page  of 
metropolitan  daily.  Under  35.  Moder¬ 
ately  conservative.  Salary  requirement: 
$20,000.  Box  157,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AGGRESSIVE-PROFESSIONAL-STABLE 
YOUNG  SALES  MANAGER 
will  relocate  in  Zones  6,  8,  9.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  retail  and  classified  sales : 
automotive  manager  ;  manager  of  week¬ 
ly  supplement :  also  radio  experience, 
^x  119,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER,  28.  eyes  weekly. 
Can  handle  news  flow  from  mouth  to 
page.  Family  prefers  Zone  5.  Box  138, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AUTHOR  of  six  historical  non-fiction 
books  reviewed  in  New  York  Times. 
New  Yorker  magazine,  Liondon  Times, 
elsewhere,  seeks  rewarding  writing  job 
perhaps  combined  with  other  duties. 
Newspaper,  teaching,  library,  publish¬ 
ing  experience.  SDX  member.  Prefer 
Zone  6,  4,  8,  or  9.  Box  167,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

RETAIL  MANAGER,  presently  em¬ 
ployed  23,000  circulation  daily,  desires 
employment  in  Zone  5.  Strong  on  lay¬ 
out,  presentation  and  special  promo¬ 
tions;  16  years’  retail  experience.  Box 
134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER-GENERAL  MANAGER 
Small  daily,  large  weekly.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Degree.  Prefer  Areas  2,  6,  4.  Box 
144,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

APPRENTICESHIP  COMPLETED, 
writer,  30,  seeks  opportunity  on  pro¬ 
fessional  metropolitan  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Box  137,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  January  30,  1971 


EDITORIAL 


TKAM  OF  3  TOP  WRITERS  with  a 
"feel”  for  reader  interests  will  punch  ^ 
up  your  publication.  All  award-winning  1 
pros.  Won’t  find  3  of  this  calibre  under  ' 
same  roof  anywhere.  If  conditions  ! 
right,  will  consider  any  location.  Box  ! 
136,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


AW’ARD-WINNING  NEWSMAN,  26, 
five  years’  experience,  seeks  job  which 
will  allow  him  to  give  reign  to  creative 
ideas.  Can  handle  all  writing  and  photo 
work.  Now  editor  of  8M  daily.  Would 
like  to  manage  weekly,  do  PR,  or 
sports,  or  bureau,  or  put  out  house  or¬ 
gan.  Prefer  Area  6.  Box  164,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  medium 
daily.  A  real  pro,  in  his  prime,  who 
can  put  it  all  together.  Take  the  road 
to  excellence.  Box  163,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


23-YEAR-OLD  CALIFORNIAN,  admir¬ 
er  of  Joyce,  eager  to  learn  about  life 
by  reporting.  Prefer  large  daily  in  Mid¬ 
west  or  Northeast.  Jim  McCarthy,  345 
Summit  St..  New  Haven,  Conn. — 06513. 

Ph:  (203)  624-6853. 


YOUNG  HUSBAND/WIFE  TEAM— 
both  B.A. — journalism  and  PR  experi¬ 
ence.  Proficient  at  writing,  editing,  pho¬ 
tography,  layout.  Want  publication  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Box  143,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NOW  IN  AFRICA— Seeking  corre-  ! 
spondent  job  or  stringer  assignments,  i 
U.S.  citizen.  Advanced  studies  in  So-  j 
ciology.  Political  Science  and  African 
Government  at  leading  U.S.  and  Afri¬ 
can  Universities.  Speak  Swahili.  Widely 
traveled  in  Africa.  Now  in  Uganda  on 
staff  of  University.  Ph.D.  pending  in 
U.S.  Top  personal  and  scholarly  refer-  i 
ences.  Box  146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  EDITOR.  35.  seeks 
executive  spot  in  D.C.-Baltimore-Va. 
area.  Metro  desk  background,  top  dail¬ 
ies.  Now  editing,  directing.  Production 
specialist.  Box  168,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE-LANCE 

WRITER,  working  for  paper  in  Paris,  I 
available  for  free-lance  work.  Wrote 
for  many  publications  while  working  in 
New  York.  Have  done  travel,  sports, 
personality  stories.  Box  39,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PRIZE-WINNING  PHOTOGRAPHBai 
ABJ,  22,  married,  no  military  obliga¬ 
tion:  3  years’  exi>erience  photo-editor 
university  newspaper  (20,000);  good 
darkroom  techniques,  color.  No  area 
preference.  Box  82,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  28,  free  lancer  baa 
wife  who  wants  security  of  steady  in¬ 
come.  Desire  position  on  large  daily 
in  Zone  1,  2,  3,  4  or  9.  Previous  news 
experience.  College  grad.  Military  com¬ 
pleted.  For  resume  write  Box  108,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CONCERNED  PHOTOGRAPHER.  B.A. , 
27,  wants  chance  to  prove  ability  with 
magazine  or  daily.  Box  140,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  WANT  TO  TALK  WITH  YOU  about 
pictures.  If  we  speak  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  I  might  want  to  talk  with  you 
about  a  job.  Age  23:  7  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  30-plus  awards.  Bo.x  156,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRESSMEN-STEROTYPERS 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN— 12  years’ 
in  trade,  6  in  offset — camera  through 
press.  Ph :  (209)  823-2945;  or  write 
Box  5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN/STEREOTYPER  wishes  to 
relocate.  Zone  6  or  8  :  25  years’  exper¬ 
ience  stereotyper  and  pressm.m,  color, 
all  phases  oi)eration.  Box  1647,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


_ PRINTERS 

FOREMAN/SUPERINTENDENT 
Typographical  engineer,  experienced 
hot  metal,  photocomp,  computerized  op¬ 
erations.  Metro  to  medium,  letterpress 
or  offset.  Good  record  deadline  and  cost 
control.  Box  1759,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
GENERAL  FOREM.4N 
Seeks  similar  or  production  position 
with  progressive  daily.  References.  Box 
99,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant,  to  handle  all  mechanical  problems. 
Proven  record  of  establishing  and  or¬ 
ganizing  an  efficient  mechanical  oper- 
{  ation;  strong  on  problem  analysis. 
I  scientific  systems  and  methods ;  all- 
I  new  processes,  including  computer  type- 
{  setting.  Replies  confidential.  Box  47. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— 
Newspaper  or  publications;  TTS  Justi¬ 
fied  or  Computer.  My  salary  from  your 
savings.  Prefer  Florida.  (Shy,  ain’t  I?). 
Box  154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Utt  zona  numbar  ta  indieato  location  without  tpoeilic  MonWIcation 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Black  and  white 

Long  before  John  H.  Seng- 
stacke  was  elected  to  a  three- 
year  term  on  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  last  May — 
the  first  black  man  to  serve  in 
that  capacity — he  had  carved 
out  a  distinguished  niche  in 
American  journalism. 

His  career,  which  began  in 
the  back  shop  of  his  father’s 
small  weekly  in  Savannah, 
Georgia,  even  before  he  had 
graduated  from  Hampton  Insti¬ 
tute,  has  been  capped  by  his 
preseiit  staus  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Iiailg  De¬ 
fender  and  associated  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  founded  the  Defender 
in  IfboG.  While  with  the  Abbott 
newspapers  in  194(»  he  founded 
the  Negro  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

In  view  of  his  position  with 
the  industry  and  his  varied  ser¬ 
vices  in  civic  and  governmental 
appointments,  E&P  singled  him 
out  as  a  si)okesman  for  the 
black  press  and  sought  his  com¬ 
ment  on  questions  that  keep 
arising  in  the  discussions  of 
journalists  and  critics  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Herewith  are  Mr.  Seng- 
stacke’s  "reactions  to  your  pro¬ 
vocative  questions” : 

1.  The  press,  in  the  context 
of  the  American  social  order, 
has  dual  responsibility:  to  the 
public  at  large  and  to  the  black 
minority  which  plays  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  role  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  The  Negro  question,  be¬ 


ginning  with  slavery  and  the 
Civil  War  that  followed,  is  a 
major  issue  with  which  Ameri¬ 
ca  has  been  grappling  since 
1863.  The  press  must  deal  with 
it  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  requirement  of  its  function 
as  a  legitimate  dispenser  of  rel¬ 
evant  information. 

2.  The  black  press,  in  a  di¬ 
vided  society,  has  an  inescapa¬ 
ble  obligation  to  focus  its  at¬ 
tention  on  the  fundamental 
problems  which  affect  the  status 
of  the  black  minority.  It  cannot 
and  must  not  ignore  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  residential  segregation, 
employment  bias,  police  brutali¬ 
ty  and  other  injustices  that 
make  the  Negro  a  second  class 
citizen. 

3.  Yes,  a  newspaper  by  a 
proper  exercise  of  its  power  as 
a  medium  of  communication  can 
reduce  racial  tensions.  It  can  do 
so  by  factual,  non-inflammatory 
coverage  of  the  news  about 
racial  conflicts.  An  unbiased 
treatment  of  volatile  events 
would  not  stir  emotions  to  white 
heat. 

4.  The  black  press  and  so- 
called  white  press  might  hold 
joint  workshops  to  exchange 
views  and  information  on  racial 
questions  that  affect  the  coun¬ 
try,  city,  and  the  general  wel¬ 
fare. 

5.  Black  press  is  less  conser¬ 
vative  and  more  open  to  dissen¬ 
ting  views  than  the  so-called 
white  press.  The  black  press 
generally  has  few  vested  inter- 


ests  to  protect  other  than  the 
interests  of  the  people  they 
serve. 

6.  Newspapers  in  general 
have  reported  the  turmoil  in  the 
black  community  with  regulari¬ 
ty  but  not  with  precision.  That 
is  to  say,  they  often  fail  to  give 
a  true  image  of  the  unlovely 
conditions  under  which  the  den¬ 
izens  of  the  slum  live. 

7.  News  of  violence  incidental 
to  ghetto  uprisings  cannot  be 
suppressed.  However,  they 
should  be  reported  in  a  manner 
not  to  rub  the  racial  wounds 
with  more  salt.  I  do  not  share 
the  views  of  some  critics  who 
assail  the  press  on  the  grounds 
that  it  foments  racial  tension. 

8.  The  white  press  often  com¬ 
mits  the  error  of  choosing  black 
spokesmen  who  are  not  truly 
I’eprcsentative  of  the  black  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  a  deliberate  at¬ 
tempt  to  push  forward  black 


Solomon  rated  No.  1 
ill  editorial  writing 

Stephen  I).  Solomon,  20,  a 
senior  majoring  in  journalism 
at  the  Penn  State  University, 
was  awarded  first  place  in  the 
editorial  writing  competition  of 
the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation’s  eleventh  annual 
Journalism  Aw'ards  Program. 

Solomon,  contributing  editor 
of  the  campus  newspaper,  the 
Daily  Collegian,  received  a  $900 
scholarship  and  his  school  of 
journalism  a  matching  grant. 

Sandra  G.  Flickner,  Kansas 
State  University  senior,  was 
awarded  second  place  for  her 
editorial  writing  and  received  a 
$450  scholarship. 

Other  scholarship  winners  in 
the  December  competition  w’ere 
Helen  Huntley,  Florida,  third; 
Jack  Cloherty,  Montana,  fourth; 
Alan  Stamm,  Syracuse,  fifth ; 
E.  Richard  Anderson,  Washing¬ 
ton,  sixth;  Sandra  Lee  Pauley, 
Missouri,  seventh;  Charles 


men  whose  views  are  consonant 
with  those  of  white  publishers. 

9.  There  has  been  some  im¬ 
provement  in  the  reporting  of 
black  community  news  by  the 
w’hite  press.  But  the  main 
failing  of  that  press  has  not  yet 
been  corrected.  Too  many  sto¬ 
ries  still  reflect  inadequate 
knowledge  of  black  life. 

10.  The  only  way  to  arouse 
enthusiasm  among  young  black 
new'smen  is  to  appoint  the  truly 
tried  and  competent  ones  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  positions  such  as  city 
editor,  managing  editor,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  or  even  vicepresi- 
ident.  At  present  their  function 
is  limited  to  that  of  a  reporter, 
which  restrict  their  exercise  of 
power  in  the  decision-making 
process.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  some  of  the 
white  dailies  to  have  black  men 
in  executive  positions. 


Mack,  Southern  California, 
eighth;  Andrew  A.  Yemma, 
Texas,  ninth;  and  Ernest  Mur- 
l)hy  III,  Kansas  State,  tenth. 

• 

New  York  American 
sets  new'  debut  date 

The  A'cm’  York  American,  a 
tabloid  which  appeared  a  few 
times  last  fall  as  a  weekly, 
plans  to  start  its  publication  as 
an  afternoon  daily  on  March  1. 
Last  December  publisher  Allan 
Morrell  had  announced  that  the 
paper  would  appear  on  January’ 
4,  “Technical  reasons,”  forced  a 
postponement,  said  a  spokesman 
for  the  American. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Michael  F. 
Keating,  formerly  news  director 
for  CBS-Tv,  has  assumed  the 
position  of  director  of  news  and 
is  presently  engaged  “in  open¬ 
ing  a  Washington  bureau  and 
other  offices.”  Keating  also 
worked  for  the  Xeav  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 


the 

media 

brokers 


MEETING  CINCINNATI'S  MAYOR— John  H.  Sengstacke,  second 
from  right,  is  shown  last  week  in  Cincinnati  meetings  the  mayor  of 
the  city,  Eugene  Reuhimann,  left.  Looking  on  are  Mrs.  Marjorie  6. 
Parham,  publisher  of  the  Cincinnati  Herald;  and  Francis  L.  Dale, 
publisher  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Mayor  Reuhimann  and  Mr. 
Dale  greeted  the  mid-winter  workshop  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Sengstacke  is  president. 


AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  20036  •  (202)393-3456 
Chicago:  1507  Tribune  Tower,  60611  •  (312)337-2754 
Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  •  (214)748-0345 
San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  Sb,  94104  •  (415)392-5671 

Brokers  of  NEWSPAPER,  Radio,  CATV  &  TV  Properties 
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EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  January  30,  1971 


Dead  tine  for  entries:  March  26,  1971 


For  36  years,  newspaper  promotion,  public  relations 
and  research  executives  have  submitted  their  out¬ 
standing  efforts  in  E&P’s  annual  promotion  contest. 
The  awards  have  added  to  the  prestige  and  importance 
of  promotion  and  the  promotion  executive  within  the 
newspaper  community.  The  exhibit  of  winners  and 
other  entries  at  the  INPA  conference  provides  an  in¬ 
terchange  of  promotion  ideas  and  techniques. 

This  year,  a  first  prize  and  two  certificates  of  merit 
will  be  awarded  in  eleven  classifications,  and  in  two 
circulation  categories.  An  entry  fee  of  $5  per  entry  is 


required  in  all  classifications,  except  for  audio-visual 
presentation  (films  and  slides)  which  carries  a  $10 
entry  fee.  Checks  for  entry  fees  should  be  made  pay¬ 
able  to  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  entries  and  entry  fees 
should  be  sent  to  the  Contest  Editor,  E&P,  850  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022,  to  arrive  before  the 
deadline  of  March  26.  Judging  will  be  held  in  New 
York,  and  winners  and  other  entries  will  be  exhibited 
at  the  INPA  Conference  in  Boston,  May  16-19.  Entries 
must  carry  official  entry  blanks.  Please  read  the  com¬ 
petition  rules  carefully  before  submitting  your  entries. 


COMPETITION  RULES.  GENERAL  INFORMATION  AND  CLASSIFICATIONS 


GENERAL  RULES 

Entries  must  consist  of  promotion 
prepared  by  a  newspaper,  news¬ 
paper  group,  or  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  firm  for  a  newspaper 
or  group  of  newspapers,  during 
the  calendar  year,  1970. 

In  all  instances,  entries  must  be 
labeled  with  official  entry  blanks, 
indicating  name  of  newspaper, 
circulation  group  (over  100,000; 
under  100,000)  classification,  and 
name  of  person  submitting  the 
entry. 

Each  entry  should  carry  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  purpose  of  the 
promotion,  other  discriptive  in¬ 
formation,  and  results — when  they 
can  be  documented. 

Keep  entries  simple,  without  ex¬ 
cessive  decoration,  and  within 
physical  limitations  as  described 
for  each  classification. 

Ship  all  entries  prepaid,  to  arrive 
no  later  than  March  26,  1971,  to 
assure  arrival  for  judging  on 
March  29.  No  collect  packages 
will  be  accepted.  No  entries  will 
be  returned.  Entries  exhibited  at 
the  INPA  Conference  may  be 
picked  up  after  the  conference. 


Continuing  themes  or  programs 
that  have  won  first  prizes  in  the 
past  three  years  will  not  be  eligi¬ 
ble  in  the  1970  competition. 

CLASSIFICATIONS 

1.  Trade  Paper  Advertising — 

entries  to  consist  of  a  series  of 
not  less  than  six  or  more  than  12 
advertisements,  mounted  on  white, 
18  by  24  inch  mounting  board. 

2.  Direct  Mail  promotion — 
Entries  to  consist  of  a  single  mail¬ 
ing  piece,  or  campaign  of  up  to 
12  mailers,  designed  to  sell  na¬ 
tional,  retail  or  classified  advertis¬ 
ing.  Mount  on  18  by  24  white 
board. 

3.  Advertising  presentations: 

— Entries  to  consist  of  printed, 
hand-lettered  or  other  graphic 
presentation  (other  than  film  or 
slides)  designed  to  sell  national, 
retail  or  classified  advertising  to 
a  single  advertiser,  or  classifica¬ 
tion,  or  a  general  presentation  pro¬ 
duced  during  1970.  Submit  un¬ 
mounted,  but  include  descriptive 
information. 

4.  Audio-visual  presentations: 

Entries  to  consist  of  slide,  strip- 
film,  or  motion  picture  presenta¬ 


tions  to  obtain  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  produced  during  1970. 
Slides  must  be  submitted  in  order 
in  Kodak  Carousel  slide  trays. 
Tapes  must  include  information 
on  speed.  Complete  scripts  should 
be  included  for  all  presentations. 
$10  entry  fee  Is  required  for  this 
classification,  and  entries  will  be 
returned  after  the  INPA  confer¬ 
ence. 

5.  Retail  Promotion: — Entries  to 
include  promotions  including  In¬ 
paper  advertising)  directed  to  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  or  classifications, 
but  exclusive  of  direct  mail  pre¬ 
sentations  or  audio-visual  material. 

6.  Classified  Promotion:  Entries 
to  consist  of  promotion  designed 
to  obtain  classified  advertising 
during  1970,  In  your  own  news¬ 
paper  or  other  media,  exclusive 
of  direct  mail  or  presentations, 
(see  rules  for  classification  7  per¬ 
taining  to  radio  and  television 
promotions). 

7.  Circulation  Promotion:  (In¬ 
cluding  product  or  editorial  pro¬ 
motion)  Entries  to  consist  of  pro¬ 
motion  material  directed  to  news¬ 
paper  readers  and  prospective 
subscribers  in  own  and  other 
media.  (For  radio  or  television  en¬ 


tries,  submit  tapes  and/or  film. 
No  facilities  are  available  for 
judging  video-tape  material).  In¬ 
clude  description  and  results, 
where  available. 

8.  Circulation  Carrier  Promo¬ 
tion:  Entries  to  consist  of  1970 
promotion  activities  directed  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  newspaper's  own 
carrier  and  sales  organization. 
Submit  mounted  on  18  by  24  inch 
white  mounting  board. 

9.  Public  Relations:  Awards  for 
the  most  outstanding  single  public 
relations  or  community  service  ac¬ 
tivity  or  program  sponsored  and 
performed  by  a  newspaper  during 
1970.  Submit  in  scrapbook  form, 
as  fully  documented  as  possible  to 
aid  the  judges. 

10.  Research:  Awards  for  the 
best  research  project  performed 
by  or  for  a  newspaper  during 
1970.  Submit  In  scrapbook  form, 
or  portfolio  format. 

11.  Corporate  promotion:  For 
the  best  1970  promotion  that  can 
be  used  In  all  classifications,  dir¬ 
ected  to  both  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers,  to  promote  a  newspaper, 
newspaper  group,  or  the  news¬ 
paper  medium.  Submit  in  scrap¬ 
book  form. 


Printed  In  U.S.A. 


The  San  Juan  Star  is  read  by  people 
with  varying  degrees  of  education... 
B.A.,  B.S.,  A.B.,  Ph.D.  I^ii^ 


70%  *  of  our  subscribers 
are  university  trained 
. . .  with  91  %* 


high  school  grads! 


Seven  out  of  ten  are 
^ native  Puerto  Ricans. 

They arethe  managers, 
the  owners  of  businesses.  They’re  the 
professionals  and  the  leaders  in  their 
communities.  And  that’s  only  part  of 
the  story. 


Almost  three-fourths 
of  our  readers  own 
their  own  homes.  Their 
average  annual  family  income  is  more 
than  $  14,300.  They  have  the  desire 
and  the  wherewithal  to  do  a  lot  of 
discretionary  spending,  and  they  do. 

When  a  newspaper  provides 
that  kind  of  market,  use  it! 


•Male  heads  of  households 


The  San  Juan  Star 

Daily  and  Sunday,  Puerto  Rico’s  only  English  Language  Newspaper 
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